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Effects on Case Work Services of Socio-Political Factors 
in the Negro’s Life 


Leora L. CoNNER 


HROUGHOUT the length and breadth 
of these United States thirteen million 
people watch the progress of our program 
of war participation with more than usual 
interest. For this ten per cent of our popu- 
lation, our largest minority racial group, the 
Negroes, there is even more at stake than 
winning the war “to preserve our demo- 
cratic way of life.” For them, more than 
anyone else, the way in which we win it, 
the sacrifices we make, the ground we yield, 
indicate what really matters to us, what 
beliefs and convictions we have and hold. 
Our constitution, the Bill of Rights, and the 
various legal guaranties we have set up, 
represent the high regard we have for the 
rights of the individual. We wish to assure 
him that here he is free, in so far as his in- 
terests do not conflict with those of society, 
to develop his capacity to the end that he 
can have for himself a satisfying and useful 
life. To equalize some of the inequalities of 
our social order, we have passed social legis- 
lation to give further personal security to 
our members, thus strengthening our democ- 
racy. But, as in our case work we realize 
the intellectual acceptance is not enough, so 
too we must live democracy while our armed 
forces fight for it, otherwise our defeat will 
be more complete than surrender on the 
battlefront. It is only too true, as Paul 
Bourget has said, “ You must live as you 
think. If not, sooner or later you will end 
by thinking as you have lived.” 
In time of a major crisis the familiar 


routines are disrupted, we seem to face 
reality with greater courage and clarity, 
blind spots diminish, and social progress is 
accelerated, having penetrated traditional 
barriers. In a world at war to determine 
which way of life is to prevail, the demo- 
cratic concept is challenged with every Axis 
triumph. The areas where the democratic 
way of life has failed to reach fruition have 
been spotlighted. By studying our failures, 
this trial by fire may be the means of re- 
solving some of the conflicts that have been 
over two hundred years in the making. | 
As the various racial groups have actively 
entered the war, we have become color con- 
scious, some of us anxious, others aggres- 
sive, but all of us concerned and questioning. 
There is no need to discuss the historical 
background that has shaped our society, but 
possibly a study of the segment touched by 
the case worker will help to point the way. 
We can probably all agree with Florence 
Hollis’ concept of the case work area. 
“ Individuals are born with certain needs. 
They live in a world which holds promise 
of meeting many of these needs but which 
denies others and makes demands of its own 
in the interest of many inter-dependent 
people. The individual must learn how to 
fit into this world in such a way that he will 
secure a maximum of personal satisfaction, 
at the same time fulfilling his responsibilities 
as a member of society. People come to 
social agencies when there has been a break- 
down in their ability to do this. This break- 
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down may result either from unusual hard- 
ship in the outside world or from weakened 
capacity of the individual to deal with the 
world—or from a combination of the two. 
The aim of family case work is to lessen the 
external hardship, at the same time building 
up the individual’s capacity to deal with it. 
The external pressures it alleviates, some- 
times by direct intervention, sometimes by 
strengthening and accelerating the client’s 
own efforts to bring improvement. The 
inner capacity it reinforces by lessening the 
drag of repressed feelings and anxiety, and 
by sharpening the edge of the individual’s 
ability to see reality as it is.” ! 

I have been asked to discuss the effects of 
socio-political factors in the Negro’s life on 
case work services. I am construing these 
factors to be roughly: (1) legal guaranties 
of privilege as a citizen; (2) management of 
public affairs in the interest of a_ well- 
ordered society ; (3) legal sanctions defining 
conditions under which Negroes may reach 
their goals; (4) federal efforts through 
social security legislation to even up the 
inequalities of our social order. 

Study of case work services to Negroes 
based on the records of public and private 
family agencies in our community clearly 
shows some of the factors that seriously 
interfere with the Negro’s opportunity to use 
these services as a growing experience. 
These may be grouped under housing, em- 
ployment with reference to training oppor- 
tunities, work conditions and employer- 
employee relationships, attitudes toward 
authority and conflicts with the law, and 
stability of the family relationship. Some 
attempt will also be made to discuss the 
limitations of the case work method in 
handling attitudes developed as a result of 
the segregation and limited mobility of a 
minority racial group. 

Through the stimulation and interest of 
the federal government, our greatest strides 
and most comforting results have developed 
in the areas of housing and health facilities. 
Basic to healthy, sound family life is a house 
that is a home. But the old story still con- 
tinues—overcrowding in dilapidated two- 
and three-room houses or apartments, un- 

Social Case Work in Practice: Six Case 


Studies, Family Welfare Association of America, 
New York, 1939, p. 307. 
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improved streets, inadequate provision of 
public utilities. It has often been said this 
condition would not prevail if the Negro 
appeared in full strength at the ballot box. 
While poor housing is more closely allied to 
economic opportunity, it is also true that the 
right to vote and take an active interest in 
civic affairs has not been exercised even in 
those communities offering special encour- 
agement to citizens to use the privilege. 
The Negro has an additional problem in the 
zoning restrictions, upheld either by legal 
sanction or by public opinion, that can only 
be explained on the basis of color. In Chi- 
cago, for example, as the Negro population 
increases and expands its housing, the white 
population abandons the area, leaving houses, 
as in rooming-house districts, frequently 
unsuited to their present use. 

Public housing has shown the way out. 
As the North wrestled with the problem of 
whether to permit white and colored to 
occupy the same building, the South ques- 
tioned the feasibility of multiple housing 
itself. The remarkable success of our first 
housing project changed the community con- 
cept and now officials point with pride to the 
administration of the project, the care of the 
apartments, the stability of the tenants, and 
the splendid community spirit. Through 
establishing a co-operative credit union this 
project has even served as a springboard to 
private ownerships. Three of our five proj- 
ects serve the colored. The case worker 
knows the high cost of poor housing in its 
toll of poor health and delinquency, and is 
now able to use the public housing as the 
first step by which a family may raise its 
standard of living. The setting is important 
for the development of constructive attitudes. 
Within the wall enclosing the family are 
shaped the attitudes of the citizens who to- 
morrow will take up the cudgels for com- 
munity planning. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the public 
development of health facilities except to 
comment that in this field it is recognized 
that with white and colored people working 
side by side no program can be effective 
that does not offer the same public health 
opportunities for all. For a few years this 
will mean a disproportionate investment in 
behalf of the colored as resources are 
equalized. 
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When we come to the Negro as a wage 
earner, the case worker finds serious diffi- 
culty. At this point the client stands before 
the employer, not as another individual 
wishing to market his skills and having the 
need for a job, but as a Negro. As such, he 
is relegated to a subordinate position in jobs 
traditionally his. The restricted opportuni- 
ties for education and placement in the 
skilled trades limit him to odd jobs and 
unskilled labor having no security of in- 
come. This has been highlighted with the 
demand for increased production in our 
defense industries. It is only within the last 
few weeks that technical schools for Negroes 
have put in courses that would fit a man for 
work in the skilled jobs of the defense plants. 
An interesting instance along this line came 
to our attention only recently. The father 
of a family of three children deserted when 
his wife brought pressure through the court 
for more adequate support, and the situation 
was referred to the family agency. While 
trying to locate him, the case worker was 
able to help the wife gain some insight into 
his reasons for leaving and her part in it, 
resulting in her assuming some _ responsi- 
bility for her condition and plans for the 
future. When the husband returned, he 
came into an environment more likely to 
serve a constructive purpose. He responded 
by making every effort to secure work, 
arranging to enroll for defense school train- 
ing while waiting for a job. The case 
worker learned that the training he had 
started so eagerly would not lead to work 
in a defense plant or, in fact, in any place in 
the community. Fortunately, just as he was 
about to quit, the school succeeded in chang- 
ing its type of defense training to that of 
usable trades. If there had been no change, 
the case worker would have had to cope 
with an individual whose newly aroused 
ambition and enthusiasm would either die or 
end in frustration. He would resign himself 
to the futility of trying to gain a place for 
himself and not make even the effort of which 
he was capable, and the nation, in need of 
manpower, would instead have one less well- 
integrated citizen. 

Because of the necessity for the head of 
the Negro family to accept jobs calling for 
unskilled labor, his wife usually goes to 
work in domestic service necessitating long 
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hours away from her family. The case 
worker is confronted by the reality of limita- 
tions within which Negroes may reach their 
goals—the color caste system whereby un- 
skilled labor, domestic service jobs, and 
others so sanctioned through custom are tra- 
ditionally held by Negroes. This problem 
of caste is not, as has so often been assumed, 
confined to the South. The caste line is 
drawn in the North quite as effectively, if 
not as formally, as in the South where it is 
upheld by legal sanctions, the codes of the 
various states. With major crises such as 
the depression and the war, changes occur 
and lines tend not to be as rigidly drawn. 
However, because of these caste lines, do- 
mestics do not lift their voices to complain 
of the long hours and small pay. They do 
express their resentment by arriving late, 
failing to show up on the job, working 
without organization of their time, leaving 
without notice, and in other ways. It is a 
vicious circle, as this behavior justifies the 
employer’s small wage. The case worker 
has tried to break the circle by offering to 
secure training in order that the client may 
be a more efficient worker. Occasionally the 
employer is interested and will co-operate 
by offering the inducement of increased 
wages, but it is usually difficult to arouse the 
client to see any advantage in such training 
as she has found few favorable conditions of 
work. For instance, one Negro mother, 
working as a domestic, left her own children 
unsupervised to work long hours into the 
night, afraid to quit for fear she could not 
get a reference. Even when her child be- 
came critically ill, demanding her care, she 
was afraid not to obey her employer’s orders 
to return to work. Her hostility which she 
projected on her employer was so strong she 
feared punishment. The case worker was 
finally able to be helpful to her in making a 
better plan for her family. 

The nurse-girl fares much better in the 
system. She is entrusted with her em- 
ployer’s most precious possession, and re- 
gardless of any resentment that may have 
been engendered, she has never betrayed his 
trust. There is a close personal tie between 
her and her small charge, a bond that con- 
tinues through life. Both benefit from this- 
relationship, in which color is non-existent 
as a factor—a relationship, in fact, that is 
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frequently the motivating power for improv- 
ing conditions of the race generally. 

Returning now to the man of the Negro 
family, in employer-employee relationships 
the case worker finds that if the employer is 
white, the employee will not resort to the 
legal machinery set up in the community to 
protect his rights even in the event of an 
infringement of those rights. He tries to 
handle it himself. An instance of this was 
“noted in a family referred by the Juvenile 
Court. The wife claimed that although her 
husband was working full time, seven days 
a week, he brought home only a few dollars 
a week and she was sure he was spending 
his money on another woman. A study of 
the situation revealed the employer taking 
advantage of the man’s desire for the secur- 
ity of a steady job by having him work extra 
hours without compensation, lending him 
money at an illegal rate, and keeping the 
accounts so indifferently that the debt was 
mounting even though regular payments 
were being made to reduce it. The case 
worker helped to work out a budget that 
would enable planned reduction of the 
account, the amount of the indebtedness 
being verified through the employer. Al- 
though it seemed advisable for this man to 
change his employment, as he was jeopardiz- 
ing not only his health but that of his family, 
he refused to do so as long as he was in- 
debted to his employer. The case worker, 
respecting this sense of responsibility, yet 
knowing the meaning to his family of con- 
tinued employment under these conditions, 
finally helped him work out a satisfactory 
settlement and enabled him to secure better 
employment. The Labor Relations Board 
will make an effort to correct conditions pre- 
vailing in his former place of employment. 
Although he could have had access to the 
courts in helping solve his problem, he was 
afraid to risk the color equation. The 
formal machinery of the law has cared for 
the grievances of the Negro less adequately 
as a rule than for those of the white group. 
This has placed a premium on the Negro’s 
ability to defend himself or take the law into 
his own hands. 

This lack of confidence in the fairness of 
the legal machinery of the country is a factor 
in all the Negro’s relationships to his fellow- 
man. Common-law relationships are entered 
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into, although they are not recognized in 
many states, while in others there is a con- 
certed drive to enforce a legal union. The 
case worker has found that this is often not 
as casually regarded as may have been indi- 
cated. The wife is usually greatly relieved 
to have support in her efforts to legalize the 
relationship, living as she has been in the 
fear that her fellow church members may 
discover the truth. Even though in some 
instances the father has taken no steps to 
legalize the union prior to attempted en- 
forcement, nor to discuss the relationship 
frankly with the case worker, a change is 
often noted in his attitude toward his family. 
In one instance, the marriage relieved the 
father’s feeling of guilt for a relationship 
foreign to his own rearing and he was able 
to accept his responsibility for the training 
and rearing of the children. 


From the moment the child starts to 
school, he tests the reality of the legal guar- 
anties set up by society and the authorities 
managing the public institutions of the com- 
munity. He plays truant and little if any- 
thing is done about it. The teacher, perhaps 
feeling herself a victim of discrimination, 
especially as to salary, does not have the 
interest to correct the views she sees taking 
shape in the child. Repeated instances of 
infractions of the law and infringement on 
the rights of others pass without notice until 
an anti-social pattern is established. By the 
time recognition is taken of it, case work 
has little to offer. We see succeeding gen- 
erations growing up with little respect for 
authority, learning early to take matters into 
their own hands. 

On the other hand, it is a pleasure to see 
that the case records indicate no compro- 
mise has been made in extending social 
services to Negroes. Individual need has 
been the basis for the relief plan. That the 
maximum social security grants were given 
is indication of a beginning of public accept- 
ance of the Negro’s value to society as an 
individual. Case work service has been 
offered by white and colored workers of 
comparable professional equipment. 

The factors discussed have been concerned 
with external pressures. In order that case 
workers may be helpful, it is necessary for 
them to understand not merely the basic 
behavior patterns, but the special pressures 
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encountered*by the Negro as a member of a 
minority group against whom discriminatory 
action has public sanction. 

This is further complicated when we note 
that the minority group nationally sometimes 
becomes locally the majority group accepting 
its minority role as far as privilege is con- 
cerned. The organization in the group is 
confusing to its own members as well as to 
those outside. The dominant groups’ hap- 
hazard selection of so-called Negro leaders 
for civic responsibilities increases the feeling 
of futility in the group, as it is further indi- 
cation that they are being viewed a$ a group 
rather than as citizens with a contribution 
to make to the general welfare of the com- 
munity. In the large concentration of 
Negroes in some of our Southern cities, 
there is opportunity within their own social 
group for development of qualities of leader- 
ship and for satisfying relationships. The 
case worker has recognized that there are 
distinct classes in this society—upper, middle 
class, and lower—each with varying degrees 
of responsibility for the welfare and progress 
of the race and with different criteria of 
behavior. In helping rehabilitate a girl who 
had dropped from the upper to lower class 
following her marriage, the case worker 
found that the girl’s father, a prominent pro- 
fessional man, made few contacts outside his 
racial group and would not even accompany 
his daughter to the hospital for fear his hos- 
tility and strong feeling about segregation 
would cause him to do something that would 
jeopardize her chances for treatment. He 
preferred to stay within the boundaries of 
his racial group, however limited, rather 
than risk losing his respect for himself by 
using an accommodation ‘role. With reality 
so painful to face, the Negro has adapted 
himself to an environment that was slow to 
change, by adopting the role that would 
secure him maximum happiness. We have 
learned to recognize the symptomatic nature 
of behavior in white clients under tension 
but frequently in working with Negroes we 
accept the accommodation role as evidencing 
the true attitude. 

The Negro case worker herself is faced 
with a difficult aspect of this problem. Be- 
cause of the social distance between the 
classes within her own group she sometimes 
finds herself inclined in diagnosing a situa- 
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tion to place too great weight on neighbor- 
hood conditions instead of seeing the client 
as an individual with needs of his own that 
have been met contrary to the worker’s own 
standards and criteria. In a minority group 
striving for privilege, the irresponsible be- 
havior of its members is more deeply cen- 
sured than in others. It is one of the blind 
spots to which we must be alert. 


Since the environment of the Negro client 
is so restricted through resources, we must 
recognize the limitations of the case work 
method in modifying it. We can, by recog- 
nizing the forces at work, be of genuine 
service in salvaging for the future many who 
are losing hope. There is every inducement 
to dependency, to avoid growing up. The 
Negro can blame his failures on the social 
order, not willing to face the reality that 
every individual to a lesser or greater de- 
gree must adjust to the limitation of his 
environment, and in so doing, does not use 
the capacity he has. His chance of reward 
may be less as well as his hope of attaining 
his goal, but the effort will make him more 
capable of meeting his life problems. 

While these observations may seem a col- 
lection of the obvious, they do indicate that 
when the relationship is such that the Negro 
emerges as an individual, the fact of his color 
loses its weight. A colored leader in a 
mixed group, meeting together for the first 
time to discuss their common goal said, “I 
have been associated with members of this 
board in many civic enterprises, members of 
my family have been associated closely with 
some of vou for generations, but you don’t 
know me. I want you to know me, what I 
think, what I feel.” And that, I believe, is 
the only way we can dissipate the emo- 
tional blocking that paralyzes our progress. 
Through a meeting of minds and a unity of 
purpose, the color barrier can be more easily 
bridged than when focusing on the contro- 
versial social aspects. 


THE road to sound building is long and 
slow, but traditional methods and concepts 
cannot be changed in a day. The South has 
a genuine interest in the Negro through long 
close personal relationships, and has been 
busy equalizing the opportunities for him 
through developing additional educational, 
health, and social welfare facilities. The 
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South, with its ten million Negroes in a 
largely rural area, has a different need from 
the North with its three million, largely in 
urban centers. But just as the private agen- 
cies’ knowledge of how a few families are 
managing on public grants can help develop 
the public program better to serve the many, 
so the knowledge of how a few have attained 
the goal of developing their capacity for a 
satisfying and useful life can be applied to 
the mass. We have noted gains here and 
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there in seeing the Negro as a person. If, in 
face of the high emotional appeals of a war 
period we can discipline ourselves to a long 
perspective, we may find ourselves in the 
happy position of the child who astonished 
his father by quickly putting together a map 
of the world that had been torn into small 
pieces. In explanation he said, “ Well, you 
see, on the other side was the picture of a 
man. I put the man together, and the world 
took care of itself.” 


‘Case Work Service to a Florence Crittenton Home 


Erma C. BietrHen! 


) Cigr ent in 1941 the Family Service 
Agency of San Francisco, under a con- 
tract with the local Florence Crittenton 
Home, began a case work program for the 
care of unmarried mothers. 

Briefly, the plan was to establish an 
adequate standard of services by a reor- 
ganization and extension of the Florence 
Crittenton Home program on a demonstra- 
tion basis for one year. This revised pro- 
gram included: 

1. The extension of the institutional pro- 
gram to include case work service to all girls 
at intake and after admission. 

2. Development of an institutional pro- 
gram based on sound case work principles 
oriented to meet the needs of the individual 
girl. 

3. Extension of the function by also offer- 
ing service to all girls who apply and who 
for one reason or another are not accepted 
for care in the Home itself, and to those 
whose needs cannot be met by any type of 
institutional care. 

4. The establishment of a foster home 
program for the above group, this facility to 
be used where, through case work methods, 
this is indicated as the desirable type of care. 

5. Extension of the service to allow for 
financial supplementation in the girl’s own 
or in a relative’s home. 

Through the arrangement with the Family 
Service Agency the Florence Crittenton 
Home was able to use the facilities of an 


*A second article by Mrs. Blethen, “A Foster 
Home Program for Unmarried Mothers,” will 
appear in the December FAMILy. 


already established case work agency for the 
demonstration program. One member of the 
Family Service Agency staff was assigned to 
carry major responsibility for the demon- 
stration. Later a second staff member was 
assigned on a full-time basis to this service. 
All Family Service Agency professional staff 
members participated by carrying some 
demonstration cases. 


At the beginning of the demonstration 
there were eleven girls already in the Home 
who had not had an opportunity to consult 
with a case worker. Their plans were in 
many instances already at an advanced 
stage. Nearly all these girls showed ten- 
sion, anxiety, and confusion about them- 
selves and their plans. Because some of 
these girls were about to leave the institu- 
tion, case work with them was on a short- 
time but intensive basis. Among these cases 
the following is illustrative of the values of 
case work service given over a short period 
of time. , 


Harriet, a 19-year-old girl of average intelli- 
gence, came from one of the larger communities in 
northern California. She was described by the 
superintendent as a girl who had presented such 
an acute problem in the Home that there was 
question whether she would be permitted to return 
there from the hospital. The superintendent de- 
scribed Harriet’s mother as an unreasonable, diffi- 
cult, and secretive woman and said that Harriet, 
herself, had told nothing about her situation. The 
case worker felt that a hospital ward was no place 
in which to begin a case work relationship and so 
the mother was seen first. 
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During the first interview the mother said she 
had been burdened for a long time because she 
and her daughter had lied. They had not wished 
to but it seemed the best thing to do at the time. 
Mrs. X said she learned of Harriet’s pregnancy 
only when she commented on a newspaper item 
about the disappearance of a boy with whom 
Harriet had been going for some months. She 
noticed that Harriet was very much upset and 
remarked that she didn’t realize he meant so much 
to her. Harriet said, “He is only my husband, 
that’s all.” Harriet and the boy had been secretly 
married in Nevada. Because of the boy’s disap- 
pearance Harriet and her mother could not face 
the community so they had planned to keep the 
marriage a secret and give up the child. They 
entered Harriet in the Home as unmarried as they 
feared she would not be accepted if her marriage 
were revealed. The mother was disturbed because 
in the hospital Harriet cried and wouldn’t say any- 
thing except that she no longer wished to give up 
the baby. 


Harriet was seen after she left the hospital. She 
talked quite easily about her feelings. She had 
become greatly upset when she realized that she 
was pregnant and insisted that the boy marry her. 
However, they didn’t announce the marriage be- 
cause he was not working and they could not set 
up a household. Then when he disappeared under 
mysterious circumstances she didn’t know what to 
do; she didn’t know whether he couldn’t face the 
situation or whether he was dead. He had vanished 
after a walk along a river with his brother. The 
brother was drunk and did not remember what 
had happened, and it was possible that the boy had 
fallen into the river and drowned. Harriet had 
decided to keep the baby and was eager to discuss 
plans. In subsequent interviews with Harriet and 
her mother plans were worked out for their talk- 
ing with the boy’s mother about the situation. 
They found that the boy had told her of the mar- 
riage and that she was interested in the child and 
ready to accept Harriet as her daughter-in-law. 
This made it easier for Harriet and she was able 
to return with her baby to her own community. 

This girl still has many unresolved problems. 
In the institution she was demanding and at times 
inconsiderate; she also showed a childish depend- 
ency on her mother which the mother liked 
although she felt it was a problem. Although case 
work continued for only a few weeks, the inter- 
views were useful to both mother and daughter 
because the experience of talking freely at the time 
of crisis and confusion made it easier for them to 
clarify the problem and work out their plans. 


Although some girls were helped by a case 
work relationship begun shortly before they 
left the Home, the disadvantages of so late 
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a beginning must be emphasized. Time is 
needed for the development of a relationship 
of trust. This is particularly apt to be true 
when the girl’s emotional disturbance is 
severe or of long standing. 

In several such cases decisions had been 
reached without the resolving of conflict and 
girls were too overwhelmed by their fears to 
explore their feelings deeply enough to work 
out the problem. 


Jane was first seen after the demonstration 
began. She was twenty-two years old, of bright 
normal intelligence. Her adoptive parents had been 
divorced when she was small and each had remar- 
ried. Jane was shunted between the two house- 
holds. Jane’s baby had been placed with an adop- 
tion agency and she had only four weeks left in 
which to reach a final decision. Jane cried 
throughout the interview and said this was the first 
time she had broken down. She had not been able 
to cry because she didn’t want to worry the other 
girls. She said her decision had been very hard— 
it was a matter of will-power. The case worker 
suggested that Jane was still struggling within 
herself about her decision and that she had never 
really worked through her feeling about the baby. 
Jane said she wouldn’t dare work it through—she 
did not think she would have been able to give up 
the baby, if she had seen it or had brought it back 
to the Home. In fact she really didn’t want to give 
it up but her adoptive mother felt it was the only 
thing to do. The worker indicated that the de- 
cision she made should be her own and that, if she 
really wanted to keep her child, plans could be 
worked out. 

Jane left the institution shortly after this inter- 
view. In one subsequent interview she was able to 
face momentarily the fact that she, too, wished to 
give up her child and that her decision was not 
based wholly on the mother’s insistence. However, 
it seemed that this insight was only momentary 
and soon Jane would again blame her foster mother 
for the loss of her child. Both of these interviews 
had strong elements of pain in them since Jane had 
not had time to work through her confused feelings 
about her background or her child. The case work 
relationship began too late to be of much use to 
this girl. 


Transition to a Case Work Program 


Another transition group to whom some- 
what less limited help could be given con- 
sisted of girls who had entered the Home 
only a month or two before the beginning of 
the demonstration. These remained for 
some months and there was an opportunity 
to build a case work relationship with them. 
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In beginning work with these girls there 
was also an initial disadvantage. They had 
entered the Home directly, after making 
arrangements with the superintendent. They 
too were fearful of the changes the demon- 
stration might bring about. Their greatest 
anxiety centered in plans for their babies. 
Most of these girls had decided to give up 
their babies at the hospital without seeing 
them. Thev feared that they would be ex- 
pected to bring their babies to the Home, 
and did not realize that in many instances 
this fear was an indirect expression of the 
fact that they could not face their positive 
feelings about their babies. 

It had been expected that this shift of 
program would present special problems 
during the transition period. Both for them- 
selves and because of their influence on the 
incoming group of girls, it was important 
that the girls already at the Home should 
understand the new program and find values 
in it that they could accept for themselves. 
In order to introduce the group to the new 
program, the superintendent called the girls 
together so that they might meet the case 
worker informally. The case worker ex- 
plained that she was there to help in working 
out plans when help was needed, and that 
girls already in the Home would be free to 
continue under the arrangements made when 
they came. The case work service was dis- 
cussed and plans made for individual inter- 
views. Questions were asked about policies 
in relation to relinquishing babies for adop- 
tion and the case worker indicated that this 
was a matter that must always be decided 
on an individual basis but that, in general, 
it seemed best for a girl to take enough time 
to know what her feelings really were, so 
that there was less danger that she might 
regret her decision later. As individual 
interviews were held, the social worker 
found many of the girls confused by con- 
flicts they had been unable to express. After 
a few interviews there seemed to be a 
marked lessening in this pressure. This 
préblem of tension and unexpressed feelings 
was noted to be less acute in girls entering 
later who, in contrast to those in this pre- 
liminary period, had an opportunity to talk 
with the case worker before they came to 
the Home. 


Aims, Philosophy, and Method 


The case work service was regarded as the 
essential element in the demonstration pro- 
gram. The institution, the foster home, and 
the girl’s own home were regarded as tools 
of the case work process. Intake interviews 
were held at the Family Service Agency 
office and subsequent interviews were held 
there except when the girl preferred to be 
seen at her home or in the institution or 
when her physical condition made a trip to 
the office undesirable. Intake interviews 
held away from the institution made it easier 
for the girl to consider various plans for 
living arrangements. In coming to the 
office girls were also relating themselves to a 
generalized case work agency which they 
could continue to use as a resource later as 
other problems of adjustment arose. 

During the intake period, which may be 
said to cover the first two or three inter- 
views, the unmarried mother should be 
helped to gain an understanding of her own 
feelings about her pregnancy. She should 
have an opportunity to tell in her own way 
of her problems. Constructive plans are 
most likely to result when the client has the 
opportunity to work out her own plans and 
has the wish to do so. In considering her 
plans she should know the possibilities and 
resources available. She may have decided 
to enter the institution because she knew of 
no plan that would be better and more suit- 
able to her needs. The case worker tells her 
of other facilities available, but leaves her free 
to make her own decision. This freedom of 
choice remains throughout the case work 
relationship as one of its fundamental 
premises. There should be continuance of 
the relationship only when the client senses 
its validity for her. 

In the unmarried mother group the need 
for help is so great and the reality problem 
so urgent, that an underlying danger exists 
that should be kept in mind. The pressure 
of need may bring an initial acceptance of 
the service in excess of the girl’s real wish 
to use it. If the girl is without funds there 
is a dependency element in the situation 
which she needs to understand, otherwise 
she may either become resistant to accept- 
ing the necessary period of care or find 
the dependency role so satisfying that she 
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later has difficulty in moving back into 
independence. ; 

Throughout the relationship the case 
worker should seek to understand the feel- 
ings of the unmarried mother and to 
acknowledge their reality without imposing 
her own values or meeting her own needs. 
Effective case work treatment depends upon 
the case worker’s having not only skill and 
experience but also an ability to understand 
people which can only come through an 
understanding of herself. The worker is 
there to help the client face her realities, to 
help her utilize her own capacity to deal with 
her problem, to provide a setting which 
keeps elements of frustration from growing 
so great that the girl is lost in them. The 
case worker does not try to save the girl 
from facing her real problem; rather she 
gives her an opportunity to use her strength 
in working out a plan that she herself can 
accept and be responsible for. 


In the past case workers have sometimes 
attempted to build unreal protections about 
the unmarried mother because of society’s 
rejection of her. Clients have been weak- 
ened by this protection rather than made 
strong by it. When the client is released 
through the case worker’s acceptance and 
understanding of her problems, she is able 
to use her own strengths. This is often a 
step in her growth toward maturity. As the 
girl gains a better understanding of herself 
she is enabled to deal with her future more 
effectively. The criterion of the effective- 
ness of the client’s adjustment is whether or 
not she becomes a more self-sufficient, re- 
sponsible person. This is illustrated in the 
following two cases: 


Laura, an attractive 28-year-old girl, very 
superior in intelligence, was a high school grad- 
uate with training as a costume designer. Before 
her child was born Laura planned to surrender 
him for adoption. After his birth she was no 
longer sure that she wanted to do so. She said 
she had been very lonely as a child and wanted to 
be sure the home the baby went to would offer him 
understanding and intellectual stimulation. She 
placed him in the nursery of an adoption agency 
tut she could not make up her mind about adop- 
tion. Since she could not seem to reach a decision, 
the case worker suggested that she needed two 
experiences as a prelude to her decision; one of 
“togetherness ” with her child, in which she would 
care for him, the other of “ separateness” when he 
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was apart from her. Laura decided to take her 
baby to the Florence Crittenton Home and care for 
him for several weeks. At the next interview she 
seemed warmer and more spontaneous and out- 
going than before. She laughed as she said that 
people had talked about formulas as though they 
were very difficult. She thought that preparing a 
formula was very simple and easy. In fact, she 
was surprised at how easy the whole routine was 
and how she liked caring for the baby. She still 
did not know what she wanted to do in regard to a 
permanent plan. A few weeks later she placed the 
baby for temporary care while she began to look 
for work. She also wanted to talk with her mother 
and sister, who lived in another part of the state, 
before trying to decide. She went to see them for 
a weekend and talked with her mother, who was 
tolerant and understanding. Her mother was re- 
ceiving an old age pension and living alone and 
suggested that she might come to San Francisco 
and keep house for Laura and look after the baby. 
In talking with the worker Laura thought the plan 
would work, as her mother was lonely and needed 
her and her baby to look after, and she felt com- 
fortable with her mother and liked her mother’s 
ideas about children. 

Laura’s carefully considered plan was to take a 
small house where she could have a dressmaking 
shop in her living-room. Assistance was given 
her in financing the first month’s rent and her 
mother’s moving expenses. From the beginning, 
Laura has had more business than she can handle. 
Her charges have been reasonable and her work 
good. She has made just enough to manage with 
the assistance of her mother’s pension money. 
The plan has worked out well; Laura’s mother has 
been caring for the baby happily and Laura herself 
has seemed contented and less restless than before. 
She has made consistently good use of a case work 
relationship in the area of practical planning, and 
also as problems arose in her relationship to other 
people. Gradually she has been renewing friend- 
ships dropped a year ago. 


One feels that this girl, intellectually 
superior but never a very relaxed or out- 
going person, is beginning to find herself in 
terms of her own feelings. Although when 
Laura decided to keep her baby it seemed 
she might be a too meticulous, emotionally 
cold mother, one now feels that she has 
relaxed enough so that the baby’s childhood 
will not be too restricted. 

Obviously, this plan that works out so 
well for Laura may be quite the wrong thing 
for another girl with different needs. April, 
the client in our second illustration, found a 
different solution. 
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April entered the Florence Crittenton Home in 
her sixth month of pregnancy. She was an un- 
usually attractive girl of normal intelligence, a 
high school graduate with some business training. 
After her mother died her father placed her with 
various relatives and finally in a convent school. 
April was married but separated from her husband 
and two small children, who were living with their 
paternal grandparents. These grandparents had 
lived with April and her husband throughout their 
marriage and dominated the household to the 
extent that April felt the children belonged to her 
mother-in-law rather than to her. The husband, 
an only child, was deeply attached to his mother. 
Although unhappy in her marriage, April clung to 
the security and status which her husband's college 
degree and good family background afforded and 
which her own family had never given her. Finally, 
she left her husband and went to live in another 
city where she met an engineer whom she could 
not marry because her husband refused to give her 
a divorce. When April learned of her pregnancy 
she came to California and worked as a waitress 
until she entered the Home. 

She was well liked at the Home and the other 
girls came to her with their confidences, but it 
was hard for April to face her own situation. 
When decisions needed to be made, she was con- 
fused and dependent on others. Following a long, 
difficult confinement, she returned to the Home 
with her baby. She planned to keep the baby, 
although her plan to place the child in a nursery 
seemed to be an indirect expression of rejection. 
The baby was cared for in a children’s institution 
while April worked out living arrangements and 
employment plans. She wanted to become an office 
worker, but because of her impulsiveness the 
Junior Counseling Service doubted that she would 
adjust to such a routine job. April took an N.Y.A. 
clerical job and went to business school at night. 
In a short time she had to give up her job because 
of the recurrence of a pelvic inflammation. As 
long as she remained in bed the condition im- 
proved but whenever she was active it grew worse. 
The medical consultant recommended a period of 
observation in the hospital. She was released from 
the hospital with the report that there was nothing 
organically wrong and that her difficulty was 
emotional. 

April next secured work as a waitress but was 
again forced to give up because of her health. 
Finally she found a job as an operator broadcast- 
ing records to places of amusement. This she has 
been able to hold as it is not physically tiring. 

Although her physical condition is still poor, 
April wants to make her own way and not be 
dependent on her family. Once she considered 
sending the baby to her married sister, but finally 
realized that she herself was responsible for the 
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child’s care. Her baby remained in temporary care 
at a children’s institution much longer than any 


_ other child referred by the demonstration program. 


This waiting period, during which April recognized 
her rejection of all her children and realized that 
she was not strong enough to keep this baby, was 
important in that it gave her a sense of direction 
and an opportunity to express grievances that she 
had kept to herself for years. Her decision to 
release her child for adoption has come slowly and 
easily and will probably leave less of a scar than 
her other difficulties. Forcing her to reach a 
decision earlier would only have added to her deep- 
ening pattern of self-pity and produced added con- 
flicts which might have made her a seriously 
maladjusted individual. 


Treatment Implications of the Institutional 
Experience 


During the demonstration the institutional 
staff and case workers conferred frequently. 
The superintendent needed to know from the 
case worker the problems to be expected in 
the girl’s group adjustment. In turn, the 
case worker needed the institutional staff 
member’s day-by-day observations of the 
girl’s reactions. Inevitably problems arose 
which the case workers and _ institutional 
staff needed to discuss together in order to 
find an answer that would meet the needs of 
the individual girl as well as other members 
of the group. 

Whether the girl remains at home, goes 
to a foster home, or enters an institution she 
has the problem of adjusting to other people 
during a period of stress and confusion. She 
has found that her own emotional needs are 
in conflict with the demands of society. Her 
pregnancy may be a way of defying the 
world, or a method of self-punishment for 
her guilt at having had a sexual relationship 
outside marriage. It may be a conscious or 
unconscious device through whith she has 
hoped to secure marriage. We know that 
most unmarried mothers are girls who were 
insecure in their affectional relationships as 
children. They are starved for love and 
approval. Some of these girls have not 
worked through their relationships to their 
parents, some are in revolt against all au- 
thority. Because of the emotional depriva- 
tions and self-punishing mechanisms of these 
girls it is important that case workers, 
foster-mothers, and institutional staff be 
mature, sensitive, flexible people. The fol- 
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lowing case illustrates some of the problems 
which were presented : 


Ruth, a 21-year-old girl of superior intelligence, 
had entered the Florence Crittenton Home a month 
before the demonstration began. Her mother had 
been married four times and Ruth was the child 
of her second marriage. Her father was killed 
when she was a baby and her mother’s two later 
marriages were unhappy. There were several half 
sisters and brothers who were not particularly 
interested in Ruth. As she grew up, she was 
shifted around from one relative to another. Ruth 
earned her own way through one and a half years 
of drama and art work at a state university, then 
she became severely anemic and had to give up 
school. After six months in bed she was able to 
work as a salesgirl. Ruth thought that her mother 
had never loved her, as she had always made dis- 
paraging comments about her appearance and abili- 
ties. It is not surprising that Ruth felt inadequate 
and insecure. One feels that her affair with the 
baby’s father, whom she first knew as a fellow 
student, grew out of her affectional needs and 
deprivations. She hoped for marriage but he was 
unwilling to take this step. Ruth revealed an 
intense bitterness toward him and a vindictiveness 
that seemed the result of his failure to meet her 
need for affectional security. 

During the first interviews she said of her preg- 
nancy, “It all seems like a dream—as though it 
were something that was happening to someone 
else.” At this time she was unable to plan beyond 
a conviction that she wanted to keep her child. 
She still hoped for marriage and could not think 
about the problem she would have to face if the 
hoy did not marry her. 

Ruth had twins, and was in the hospital for 
nearly a month due to complications and her gen- 
erally poor physical condition. After she returned 
to the Home she was greatly fatigued for nearly 
two months and during this time cared for her two 
babies although the doctor had recommended rest. 
During this same period she was less happy in the 
Home than before. Girls she had found congenial 
during the earlier part of her stay had left, and 
girls who came later did not accept her as well. 
They said she was lazy and, despite the superin- 
tendent’s explanation that she was ill, were unwill- 
ing to help her because they felt she was shirking 
her responsibilities. It was difficult to evaluate 
how much of the difficulty was due to Ruth’s physi- 
cal condition, how much to her unhappiness at 
having to carry responsibility for the twins alone, 
and how much to patterns of dependency built up 
during her past life. 

Ruth was referred to the Junior Counseling 
Service for vocational guidance before she had the 
twins, Lut did not complete the tests. She returned 
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about three months after their birth and it was 
found that she had marked ability for secretarial 
work. Through the Junior Counseling Service a 
full tuition scholarship at a secretarial school was 
obtained. Special funds for her living expenses 
were secured through a local newspaper Christmas 
Fund and she moved to a girl’s club and began her 
training. The twins were placed temporarily in a 
foster home under a children’s agency, but Ruth 
was anxious to have them with her and several 
months later a foster home was found where she 
could live with her babies. 

Ruth has had continuing medical care through a 
hospital and her health has gradually improved. 
At the end of the six months’ training period she 
should be well qualified for a secretarial position 
and able to support herself and the twins, providing 
her physical condition improves sufficiently so that 
she can carry a full-time job. In this case the 
foster home placement appears to be especially 
important since Ruth would certainly be unable to 
manage both a household and a job. 


In the institution rules should be few and 
as flexible as possible. Whenever possible 
the rules should be made by the girls them- 
selves, in recognition of the necessities of 
group life. The superintendent of the insti- 
tution should be able to secure acceptable 
group standards through co-operation. As 
the girl experiences the responsibilities of 
group life combined with acceptance by the 
institutional and case work staff, she is 
helped to move beyond her need to oppose 
authority to a realization of herself as an 
adult. 

Whatever the reason for the unmarried 
mother’s referral to the Home, it is our 
conviction that her institutional experience 
should not be too prolonged. Inevitably 
there are negative aspects to any institu- 
tional placement. There is a certain stigma 
attached to life in such an institution. The 
common experience the group shares also 
sets the girls apart. They tend to cling to 
friends made in the Home rather than to 
make other friends. Then, too, the diffi- 
culties of the most poorly adjusted girls add 
somewhat to the problems of the other girls. 
These negative aspects of the institutional 
experience are often less evident during the 
girl’s pregnancy when she may need the 
protected environment of the institution and 
may feel herself less set apart from society be- 
cause she is with other girls who are sharing 
her experience. 

During the demonstration the case work 
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staff and the superintendent found that the 
institution provided a dynamic and creative 
experience for many a girl during preg- 
nancy, but that after she returned from the 
hospital she no longer belonged to the group 
in the same way. She was beginning to 
think about her life after she would leave the 
Home. When she had fully regained her 
strength she needed and wanted to begin 
training or, if she was already qualified for 
suitable work, to look for employment. We 
believe that the girl should be helped to work 
out a suitable plan for an early return to a 
normal setting for daily life. She may wish 
to live in a girl’s club. She may need a 
foster home where her baby can have care 
while she takes training or looks for em- 
ployment. All her reaching out for ways of 
establishing a more satisfactory pattern of 
living than she has known before are simpler 
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if she can give her address easily, not fear- 
ing that it will be recognized as a maternity 
home. It appears best for any program for 
unmarried mothers to draw upon community 
facilities for training rather than to develop 
an extended training program within the 
institution. In other words, the unmarried 
mother should remain, when possible, in a 
normal social group. When this is not 
feasible, the goal should be the girl’s early 
return to living within the framework of a 
normal social setting. We would suggest, 
too, that the crisis of illegitimate parenthood 
is one which, poorly handled, may result in 
further breakdown of an individual already 
suffering from a sense of inadequacy and 
deprivation. Conversely this same crisis, 
skilfully handled, has within itself the possi- 
bility of marked growth in maturity. 


Relationships Between Family and Children’s Agencies 


Dorotuy HuTcHINSON 


F we had discovered generic case work 

first and family and children’s agencies 
second, our professional understanding and 
use of each other as workers in both fields 
would have been easier.and more congenial. 
However, the concept of generic case work 
developed after we had been solidified for 
many years in our respective agencies. It 
emerged after emotional commitments and 
loyalties were deeply absorbed in our blood- 
streams. We accepted generic case work as 
a highly desirable step in building a profes- 
sion but to accept it sincerely meant we had 
to renounce our distinctions. This was and 
is hard to do. It is like a person’s being 
called upon to give up his most prized and 
striking characteristics, his peculiar attrac- 
tiveness. For the family agency it meant 
acknowledging that children’s agencies do 
case work with adults. For the children’s 
agencies it meant accrediting family agencies 
with direct work with children. Generic 
case work, conceived of as a cornerstone in 
an emerging profession, became an emotional 
stumbling block in practice and a signal to 
stand by our regimental colors. 

I think we need not have been so afraid. 
Generic cage work, by which I mean that 


common body of knowledge and method 
operable and appropriate in any case work 
setting, brings with it not only the demand 
to renounce neurotic distinctions but to 
clarify the few real ones between us. To me 
the valid differences grow out of the setting, 
the function, and services of each agency. 
It is not a difference in case work but a dif- 
ference in type of service to people. It is 
not one brand of life and people in a family 
agency and another in a children’s agency 
but life and people in both. Both agencies 
work with children and adults and both use 
the case work method. 

There are no differences if a family unit 
remains intact. Aid to dependent children 
and family case work, for example, are in- 
distinguishable. Real claims to distinction 
appear not just when separation takes place 
but when the foster parent enters into the 
life of the agency and of the child. The 
foster parent is not an object of treatment 
but a vehicle of treatment. She is not com- 
ing to us because she has reached the end of 
her rope nor usually because she wants to 
talk out and share her personal need with us. 
To be sure she always has a personal need. 
This may be conscious or unconscious to her 
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but she solves it for herself by getting a 
child. In other words, she has, in a sense, 
solved her problem when she comes. She 
asks us not to help her determine her prob- 
lem but to give her what she has already 
decided is the answer to that problem. This 
may not be essentially different in kind from 
what some clients seek in going to a family 
agency, rather the difference lies in its de- 
gree and universality. All foster parents 
feel this way. 

The foster parent considers herself neither 
a suppliant nor a beggar. You might de- 
scribe her as a benevolent salesman who has 
goods to sell and (unlike the client) goods 
that you must have. Every client knows 
you do or do not accept the gift of himself 
but the foster mother knows, not only 
whether you accept herself, but her goods as 
well. She needs the agency but she also 
expects to give the agency something. Fig- 
uratively speaking, she holds her head up 
when she comes walking in your front door 
where the client in general holds his down. 
Where the client apologizes the foster 
mother struts. 

This psychological situation is heightened 
by the fact of the agencies’ own need for 
foster homes. The family agency has to 
have clients, to be sure, but it does not need 
clients as vehicles of treatment. The child- 
placing agency is actually dependent for its 
survival on whether it gets foster parents or 
not. These are differences not in case work 
but in the tools of service. The principles 
of interviewing are the same with clients 
and foster parents. The difference lies in 
their relationship to the agency and in the 
psychology with which they come. 

Over the past years and into the present 
we have been worrying about what is a 
children’s case and what is a family case. 
If we could develop some rule-of-thumb 
criteria our life around “ referrals” and 
“ co-operative cases ’’ would be more peace- 
ful. Actually we find that there are three 
general types of cases. First, there is the 
so-called pure children’s case, second, the 
pure family case, and third, that larger body 
of cases, a sort of no-man’s-land, in which 
both agencies have a stake. 

Life being as it is, there are very few pure 
cases. At the same time there are those that 
with no great argument belong in one 
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agency or the other because of the service 
that agency supplies. For example, every- 
one can feel comfortable about the foundling 
going to the child-placing agency. No one 
is disturbed by the unemployed father who 
seeks help for himself and protection of his 
wife and children by applying to a family 
agency. It is that large majority of cases 
where tensions, neurotic personality, and 
exaggerated needs strike at the integrity of 
family life and threaten the continuity of a 
home that forms a modest battleground be- 
tween family and children’s agencies. To me 
the answer here does not lie in further classi- 
fication of cases but rather in strengthening 
the habit of conferring together for the pur- 
pose of common and joint diagnosis leading 
to defined areas of responsibility for each 
agency. Which agency finally continues 
with the case and whether it is a co-opera- 
tive one or not will be a natural outgrowth 
of diagnosis, and diagnosis includes consid- 
eration of what the client wants and what he 
can use. 

Family and children’s agencies alike can 
accept the general principle that family 
agencies share parenthood with parents still 
able and willing to function for their chil- 
dren, or parents who can be helped to do 
this. They agree further that child placing 
agencies and institutions actually take over 
the role and function of the parent unable or 
unwilling to live out his parenthood. Gen- 
eralizations have a way of falsely simplify- 
ing situations, however, for we all know of 
those perplexing cases that involve protec- 
tion of the children of low ranking parents 
who prefer things as they are to the help of 
any agency. These situations frequently 
bring with them the concern and anxiety of 
a self-righteous public. These families fre- 
quently insult our professional terms for 
helping—the parents refuse to come to us 
and the children cannot do this. To me 
there are no nice clear cut rules here; each 
family has its own belligerency. I believe 
that the case work approach is a two-way 
service, that it can follow the hostile family 
into its home as well as offer its help 
when the family seeks the agency. Some 
families that will not come to an agency 
have to be exposed to the benevolence and 
the experience of a case worker before they 
can decide whether they will use her or not. 
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Too many children’s agencies have bran- 
dished the big stick over these families and 
too many family agencies have closed their 
eyes to them. This is not to deny that there 
are families fortified against taking all or any 
help, or that others can only be dealt with 
by court action. It is to say that both family 
and children’s agencies have a joint respon- 
sibility here. How they work out this re- 
sponsibility will depend on the manner in 
which they work together, how they define 
and share their respective functions and 
services, and the needs of the individual 
family. In some communities there are chil- 
dren’s agencies with case work (protective) 
departments to assist in many of these situa- 
tions. In others the family agency will get 
the complaining telephone calls. It is not 
where there is just a family or just a chil- 
dren’s agency that it is hardest, I believe, 
but where there are both agencies with dif- 
ferent philosophies of helping, different atti- 
tudes toward the use of authority, and 
different concepts as to who is the client. 
This is the reason why so many of these 
cases need a rich measure of conferring 
between both agencies. 

There is no hierarchy of social agencies. 
Generic case work should bring with it a 
democracy of case work at the same time it 
strives for high levels of professional achieve- 
ment. Relationships between family and 
children’s agencies have inherited vested 
interests, prerogatives in case work, fears of 
each other, gossip, and errors. Children’s 
agencies placed hundreds of children as 
commodities before they discovered children 
as persons, and family agencies broke up 


hundreds of homes before they learned that , 


children can stand a large measure of exter- 
nal deprivation if the inner values remain. 
Both agencies had to find themselves before 
they could discover each other. 

These two types of agencies have a natural 
affinity in terms of having to share common 
problems, yet like relatives they get on each 
other’s familial nerves. The merger, which 
is so fashionable today, is not a family 
reunion but frequently is an enforced living 
together. Mergers that spring from within 
the workers, representing a new step in their 
professional feeling and thinking, are one 
thing. Imposed mergers are another. The 
latter are apt to lack conviction and ma- 
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turity. It is a proverbial saying that case 
work as such doesn’t work when we try to 
apply it to our own families. There is some- 
thing of the same nature that operates in the 
working relationship between family and 
children’s agencies. No member of your 
family or mine likes to be told what to do 
and when. Yet children’s workers will refer 
a case to a family agency before either 
agency or client is willing or ready for serv- 
ice. Family workers likewise will study a 
case situation and then practically tell the 
children’s agency to take it. The ordinary 
courtesies of case work have a valid place 
here. Furthermore, in “ referrals” the joint 
skills of both agencies usually need to be 
called in early to prevent damage to clients. 

The children’s agency is usually thought of 
aS a more active and authoritative agency— 
sometimes with regret. There is always the 
danger that it may misuse this authority 
especially if case work principles do not per- 
meate practice. At the same time there is a 
natural and normal place for authority and 
activity in the good children’s agency, this 
growing out of the nature of children, and 
the function of the agency as a substitute 
parent in itself. It is not characteristic of 
children that they come to you and say they 
have this or that problem ; rather some adult 
almost always asks on their behalf. To be 
able to explain yourself and your need is a 
product of maturity. The child who cannot 
do this, then, has to be known through others 
in his environment as well as experienced 
directly for himself. The adult can and 
should make decisions for and by. himself 
when this is possible. The young child can- 
not do this without the imposition of too 
large a burden. This does not mean that he 
cannot participate in a decision, but it is one 
thing for him to have the responsibility of 
making it and quite another to share in one 
already made. The use of authority is not 
characteristic of children’s agencies alone but 
is an essential part of the practice of any 
agency. However, the greater frequency of 
its use in children’s agencies sometimes gets 
in the way of cordial relationships with 
family agencies. This is not an obstacle 
when the two agencies understand each 
other’s function, but it does become one 
when they refuse to see the normal differ- 
ences between helping children and adults. 
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Certainly misused authority should be chal- 
lenged by any agency, family and children’s 
alike, and above all where this exploits chil- 
dren no one can rest assured. There are 
situations where we cannot wait for parents 
to come to us for to do so would mean too 
great damage to children. 

Differences and disagreements between 
family and children’s agencies may grow out 
of different levels of professional develop- 
ment, vested temperaments, unfamiliarity 
with each other and territorial rivalry. When 
these factors operate few cases can be bene- 
ficially carried on a co-operative basis. To 
share a case co-operatively means to give up 
part of it to the other agency and to renounce 
strivings of our own. Real co-operation 
requires a commonly accepted diagnosis on 
the part of each worker and joint responsi- 
bility for defining areas of case work, fol- 
lowed by frequent conferences. In the field 
of medicine referral is the end of a process 
not the beginning. It is always preceded by 
consultation. Joint operations between sur- 
geons are not infrequent. A recent operation 
on the esophagus required going through the 
chest wall first. One surgeon performed this 
and was then followed by another who went 
into the gastro-intestinal area. Each sewed 
up his own territory. Both physicians con- 
sulted each other first. Both knew where 
each was going and why and the patient was 
helped because both operated. 
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On the whole the children’s field has been 
a less articulate and ambitious field than the 
family field. Perhaps too much satisfaction 
was derived from the children themselves. 
This situation is passing now but one can still 
see traces of earlier attitudes of fear of 
family agencies. Perhaps we have a con- 
scious or unconscious tendency to associate 


‘the names of agencies with the kind of people 


who work in them, children in children’s 
agencies and parents or authoritative people 
in family agencies. Some people think it is 
somehow easier, simpler, and pleasanter to 
work in children’s agencies. The point of all 
this is that colorings, associations, and 
notions about agencies cling when their 
validity as such is no longer justifiable. 

This discussion has been geared largely to 
private family and children’s agencies of 
reasonably comparable professional develop- 
ment. Where discrepancies in growth are 
great grosser difficulties will appear. This 
is, of course, true between any two agencies. 
It seems to me that our greater professional 
understanding of ourselves and each other 
is the springhoard to closer and more pro- 
ductive relationships between the two allied 
fields. Both family and children’s agencies 
are permanent areas of social work practice. 
As long as we have neurotic personalities, 
unemployment, suffering, and death, we shall 
need both. 


The Impact of the War on Family Life 
II. Mother-Son Relationships ' 


ADELAIDE K. ZITELLO 


War preparedness and war itself are 
not everyday events in the life of the 
average American family, and we have de- 
veloped no truly relevant way of coping with 
the kind of situations war may precipitate in 
the family group. This was borne out in 
our examination of the war problems that 
revolved about mothers and sons. 

There is a real need for case work service 
to help solve some of the problems presented 


*Part I, “Reactions to Change and Crises,” 
appeared in the October issue. Part III will 
appear in December. 
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and although they were not followed through 
as cases, the range of them points out what 
is to be done by social workers in identify- 
ing the personal problems of individuals in 
order to cope with them. In the aforemen- 
tioned group of cases, for example, the reac- 
tions of the mothers ranged from episodes of 
a psychotic quality all the way to satisfac- 
tory, positive facing of the impasses caused 
by the sons’ going off to war. 

The induction or enlistment of the sons 
was the event that so upset these mothers 
that either they or others affected by them 
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brought their predicament to a social agency. 
It is natural that any mother should be upset 
by a war separation but those women who 
are able to face and anticipate the possibili- 
ties inherent in a son’s going off to war will 
not be likely to come to the attention of a 
social agency unless the agency itself is a 
means toward their goal, as for example in 
the case of Mrs. Thomas: 


On September 15, 1941, Mrs. Thomas telephoned 
the Children’s Agency and expressed an interest in 
boarding a child and on October 6, 1941, she 
applied in person. She wished to board a school 
age boy because of her own boy as the two would 
have to share a room. Her home would be “ more 
cheerful” if they had another child around. It 
was lonesome since her son, Edward, a naval 
reservist, had left several months ago for active 
duty in Honolulu. She believed her younger son 
missed him a great deal as he seemed to have little 
interest in home. She suggested a younger child 
would be companionable for him and for her too. 

Her husband was accepting of the idea. He 
was not home because of long working hours in 
his hardware store business. He thought a child 
would provide companionship for his wife because 
she and Edward had been quite close and she was 
very lonesome without him. 

The home was approved and on December 6, 
1941, Donnie, an 8-year-old foster child was taken 
to visit the family. 

The next day after the Pearl Harbor attack 
Mrs. Thomas told the worker who telephoned that 
she was greatly upset by the war and suggested 
that the foster child’s placement be postponed a 
few days as her own family’s anxiety would be 
hard on him. On the other hand she felt the occu- 
pation of making school and Christmas plans would 
be “ good for her.” Her husband and son had heen 
quite taken with Donnie and wished to have him in 
their home as soon as she “got her feet on the 
ground.” 

On December 15, 1941, Donnie was placed in the 
home and Mrs. Thomas greeted him with “ Well, 
here you are in our home at last.” She seemed 
quite composed and said little about the war 
situation. She hoped she would have word from 
her son soon. She talked more about Donnie’s 
school and Christmas plans and made general con- 
versation to interest the child. 


The sequence of events in this case is 
significant for in September, 1941, when 
Edward had been called away to Honolulu, 
Mrs. Thomas telephoned the agency of her 
interest and then carried it through by her 
personal application in October. By De- 
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cember 6, the prospective foster child visited 
her home. On December 7, the attack on 
Pearl Harbor that precipitated the nation 
into war upset this woman personally be- 
cause her son was in the combat area. How- 
ever, one week later, she had composed 
herself sufficiently so that the foster child 
could be placed in her home. 

By planning to take a foster child, Mrs. 
Thomas was finding a realistic solution to 
her loneliness and was shifting her aggres- 
sion in action to secure gratification for her 
own libidinal need. 

This woman was momentarily upset as 
any mother might be about her son. The 
worry was not very obvious or readily ob- 
servable. It was fairly self-contained and 
was quickly replaced by her efforts to pro- 
vide herself with a new subject in which to 
invest her energies and interests. She had 
insight into her disturbance, correctly identi- 
fied its source and already was on a road to 
a solution, (a relevant course of action) 
before she came particularly to the notice of 
an outsider. She showed a minimum of hos- 
tility or resentment and was asking for an 
opportunity to give of herself to someone 
else. We should not be able to make the 
above observation unless we could compare 
how this woman met her problem with 
how demoralized persons attempt to meet a 
similar problem. There was difficulty in 
securing adequate data on her character 
formation and the only positive information 
we had was that the worker said this foster 
mother, in contrast to the former foster 
mother, was able to be composed in the 
presence of Donnie’s own mother. 

Another mother who reacted with “ good 
or positive morale” is Mrs. Jones whose 
son’s transfer to an unknown destination 
precipitated an acute temporary frustration 
and panic. 


On January 9, 1942, Mrs. Jones telephoned the 
Red Cross early in the morning. She was crying 
so hard it was difficult to understand her. Her 
son, Henry, had enlisted five weeks previously and 
at the end of this time he was put on a train and 
sent away from camp, destination unknown. After 
eight days on the train, she heard last night that 
he was at Angel Island because he telephoned her 
long-distance and asked particularly that she send 
him money before his boat left at 8:30 the next 
morning. Mrs. Jones had rushed to the airport at 
midnight to mail him money but she was afraid it 
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would not be delivered. On the day of her visit 
to the Red Cross office she had already tried to send 
money through Western Union but delivery was 
not guaranteed. 

The local chapter sent money through the Red 
Cross at San Francisco. The tone of relief in her 
voice when she knew the money had reached him 
safely was most apparent. 


This again is the case of a client actively 
endeavoring to solve her problem in a doing 
and giving manner. She invested her ag- 
gression in the pursuit of her goal and used 
the agency as a means toward it. 

Both these women endeavored to do some- 
thing about their situations, having already 
accepted them as accomplished facts. They 
sought means to deal with their impasses 
and regained their self-possession quickly. 
They are probably representative of that 
larger number of women who will never 
hecome known to social agencies; they are 
individuals who struggle toward a new 
security in the future even if it means find- 
ing substitutes for lost gratifications and 
taking on new responsibilities and perhaps 
new sacrifices. They will find their solu- 
tions in a giving and doing manner through 
individual or group efforts. An example is 
a group of women in a small town who 
bravely got together to finish their sewing 
even though many of them were under great 
anxiety as their husbands or sons were at 
the Bataan front. Many women are finding 
outlets in American Red Cross or civilian 
defense duties. 

War mobilizes the aggression in all of us 
but the better organized individuals are more 
likely to shift it to useful ends and thereby 
have no appreciable demoralizing effect on 
others. But there are those individuals with 
poorly organized characters who will be com- 
ing to social agencies more and more as the 
war progresses. They are those who attempt 
to regain a lost security and who react as 
though all will be lost if they cannot regain 
the objects of their former gratification. 
The simplest examples are the upset, de- 
pendent mothers, who fight for the furlough 
or discharge of their sons. Their behavior 
has an impact on the morale of their families 
directly and on others in the community 
indirectly. The following cases are typical: 


In the fall of 1941 Mrs. Xavier brought her 
youngest son, Jackie, to the Pediatric Clinic be- 
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cause he complained of abdominal cramps. While 
waiting, Mrs. Xavier talked to the social worker 
of her wish to have her eldest son released from 
the army because she needed his financial assist- 
ance for the family. He used to earn $20 a week 
in the day-time and extra money at night and 
gave all of it to her. Her other two children work 
but they do not give all their money to her. 


The pediatrician found no physical basis for 
Jackie’s pain but referred the case to the psychia- 
trist because Mrs. Xavier’s nervousness and con- 
cern over finances and over securing her eldest 
son’s release from the army were a major factor in 
Jackie’s illness. 


In talking further to the social worker, Mrs. 
Xavier told of the rent not having been paid for 
several months, of a grocery bill of $50 and of no 
more credit. She did not have money to purchase 
food and sometimes had to go without food so that 
the children could have it. Since she had been 
so upset over the financial situation, she was 
irritable and sometimes scolded Jackie without 
justification. When the neighbors heard her they 
told her Jackie was a good boy and did not deserve 
such treatment. She spoke in glowing terms of 
Louis, who was in the army. He was highly re- 
garded by everyone, including his employer, his 
friends, and acquaintances. ‘‘ He was an unusual 
child.” She protested against the possibility of 
receiving financial aid from a private family agency 
by saying, “ We aren’t like that—we stand on our 
own feet.” She then asked the social worker to 
write a letter to her son’s captain. Already she 
had two of the three letters that were required for 
his release to be considered. She agreed to have a 
physical examination of her husband to determine 
his employability. 

When talking with the worker Jackie was vague 
about his pains but said he had them for several 
months. In a friendly and out-going manner he 
proclaimed himself the fastest runner in his room, 
the leader of a gang, and “a tough guy.” “ Louis 
used to carry me on his shoulder ’—“ People tell 
me I look like him’—‘“ Father gives me pennies 
and I’ve saved ten cents to get a present for Louis 
when he comes home.” 

After Jackie had been to the clinic several times 
Mrs. Xavier brought Gene, the next older brother. 
The social worker commented that Gene looked 
like Jackie to which he replied, “I look like 
Louis!” Mrs. Xavier explained that both boys 
wanted to look like Louis. 

Gene was seen in Cardiac Clinic because of the 
possibility of rheumatic fever. He complained of 
various pains in his arms and legs. The physicians 
stated there were no definite medical findings and 
advised Mrs. Xavier not to pay much attention to 
such complaints but Mrs. Xavier was very much 
annoyed by this. 
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A few days later Mr. Xavier was seen in the 
Orthopedic Clinic and the physician confirmed a 
diagnosis of arthritis of the spine but told the 
social worker that although Mr. Xavier undoubt- 
edly had pains, many men with his condition were 
able to do heavy work. Mr. Xavier was able to 
“do as much work as he wanted to.” A canvas 
belt was recommended for him. 

In talking with Mrs. Xavier, the social worker 
asked if she thought that her worries had anything 
to do with the children’s illnesses, and Mrs. Xavier 
replied that she wouldn't be surprised. She stated 
that she had refused financial assistance, because, 
if she did not, Louis would not be allowed to come 
home. 

For some weeks Mrs. Xavier has been in touch 
with the Red Cross and the family agency. 
Finally, early in December, she announced that 
Jackie was getting better and Gene was about the 
same though she refused to have him return to the 
Cardiac Clinic. She had been waiting until Louis 
returned home and would then take Gene to a 
private physician. 

She reported a week later that Louis had come 
home and would be going to work in another week 
and she was quite happy in telling this. 


Louis’ going into the army precipitated 
acute anxiety in Mrs. Xavier who reacted 
with aggressive demanding and active hos- 
tility in the pursuit of her goal. It is fairly 
obvious that Mrs. Xavier and her reactions 
are the principal upsetting factors in this 
complex situation that extends from her to 
her youngest sons and to her husband. Mrs. 
Xavier not only has a deficit in terms of 
Louis’s income but in terms of Louis himself 
as a protector to whom she is libidinously 
attached. She takes out her aggression on 
the army by wanting the soldier to be re- 
leased and on her own children when she 
refuses to accept relief even though the 
family is hungry. 

From the data given it appears that no 
one could gain access to Mrs. Xavier unless 
he did as she wished but this raises several 
questions from a case work point of view. 
Mrs. Xavier’s reaction may be repeated by 
many other mothers whose demands for 
their sons’ release are neurotically over- 
detérmined. For example, could a case 
worker have secured access to Mrs. Xavier 
by taking full cognizance of her emotional 
condition and of the disturbing facts in her 
situation? Could she then have used this 
relationship as a means of explaining her 


fantasies, fears, and anxieties, gradually 
bringing her to a clearer, non-neurotically 
distorted view of her realities? Actually, 
Mrs. Xavier is turning to Louis for those 
things that are normally expected of a hus- 
hand. Could access be gained to Mr. Xavier 
and something be done about his occupa- 
tional incapacity? Could plans be made for 
the younger sons such as finding a big 
brother substitute in some group situation 
and giving them, therefore, a relevant outlet 
for their aggression in group activities and 
war games? 

The problem might have been enormously 
simplified if the army had refused Mrs. 
Xavier’s request, but apparently her prob- 
lems were settled to her satisfaction at the 
release of Louis and she did not want further 
help. 

This situation, to be sure, presented to a 
draft board of lay people would be difficult 
to evaluate and decide upon because of its 
social implications. 

From the cases reviewed it was the 
group’s impression that many devices are 
used in appeals to draft boards and that 
their complexity presents an enormous prob- 
lem for draft board members who do not 
have proper consultation available. With 
the subterfuges and highly emotional devices 
which sons and dependents use, it does not 
seem unlikely that draft boards, even by 
giving information relevant to the securing 
of a release, may unconsciously be conniv- 
ing with the family. If irritable and annoy- 
ing dependents make a request the draft 
board may personalize the issue and buffet 
the family in pursuit of the dependency 
discharge. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon are representative 
of parents who claim dependency and who 
will resort to any tactics to establish it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gordon are 58 and 45 years of 
age respectively and have two children, a son, 
Leslie, 24, (who was drafted on February 15, 1941) 
and a son, Robert, aged 6. 

In February, 1941, Leslie Gordon was inducted 
into the army. Previous to this time he had been 
employed in the shipping department of a drug 
company. In July, 1941, Mrs. Gordon went to the 
Red Cross because she was concerned about Leslie’s 
health and thought that the infantry was too 
strenuous for him. The family doctor’s report was 
sent to camp and Leslie was transferred to another 
branch of the service. In October, of 1941, Mrs. 
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Gordon returned to the Red Cross for a dependency 
discharge for her son. In November, 1941, the 
Red Cross received a request from the army to 
make a home investigation. The family doctor 
advised that Mr. Gordon should not continue work- 
ing because of coronary occlusion. Mr. Gordon had 
been working for a house cleaning service since 
1923 and left the position in October of 1941 
because of a cardiac condition. This job had paid 
him $6.50 a day for seven months of the year. 


Mr. Gordon himself applied for relief at the 
public agency in November, 1941, and said he had 
been referred there by the Red Cross. During its 
investigation the public agency communicated with 
the family physician who gave the same diagnosis, 
adding that Mr. Gordon’s condition was serious, 
that he should not work. ” 

A neighbor suggested that the family had applied 
for relief only to get a dependency discharge. She 
questioned Mr. Gordon’s health because he con- 
tinued to work at building his house. A neighbor- 
hood gossip believed that the family doctor was 
paid $25 to falsify Leslie’s physical examination 
and that the family would try anything to have 
Leslie discharged from the army. The Gordons 
admitted their efforts to have their son discharged, 
and already had written to their congressman for 
assistance. 

The public agency referred both Mr. and Mrs. 
Gordon to the hospital for physical examinations. 
Mr. Gordon was found to be unemployable because 
of an inguinal hernia but his heart was normal. 
Mrs. Gordon was in good health and was referred 
for WPA work. She rejected this plan, feeling 
her son should be released in order to support 
them. When asked if Leslie ought to return to 
the heavy work as shipper for the drug company, 
she replied, “He is young and should learn to 
take it.” She commented that she used to feign 
illness in order to get Leslie to the doctor’s office. 

As both Mr. and Mrs. Gordon were upset by the 
hospital report they were referred again in Decem- 
ber, 1941. Another doctor examined them thor- 
oughly and gave the same diagnosis. 

Temporary assistance was given and Mrs. 
Gordon was referred to WPA. The case was 
closed in January of 1942 because the family did 
not return. 


Apparently some more immediate un- 
known factor in addition to the son’s induc- 
tion and the resultant loss of his income pre- 
cipitated in Mr. and Mrs. Gordon a strong 
protest against the loss of their son’s sup- 
port. Both of them are in an involutional 
period of life and are facing the rearing of a 
six-year-old son. The deceit of the father 
who quit his job and falsified his health 
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condition in requesting his son’s discharge 
shows the emergence of strongly passive 
regressive attitudes in him. The family’s 
tactics caused much resentment in the neigh- 
borhood, and this is no mean factor affecting 
morale when one recognizes that neighbors 
have their sons and relatives in the army too. 
Mrs. Gordon accused the army of exploiting 
and damaging her son and then later de- 
manded his release. Mr. Gordon shifted his 
aggression from his work to deceiving the 
army, the Red Cross and the public relief 
agency, claiming a life-threatening illness. 


What might have been attempted, from a 
case work point of view, was a study of the 
occupational and involutional problem of 
Mr. Gordon and a study of Mrs. Gordon to 
see if treatment were indicated. 


The whole problem of parental depend- 
ency is somewhat different today in the light 
of a changing point of view within our cul- 
ture. Within the depression years men and 
women over forty were considered old and 
many were discharged from their jobs for 
this reason. During this period too, there 
was more of a tendency to enforce legally 
the support of parents by grown children. 
Within the past few years most states have 
lessened the strict eligibility rules that ap- 
plied to old age grants. At the present time 
elderly skilled men are employable. This 
raises the question as to whether there is a 
challenge for social work in these times to 
focus on the employability of capable, elderly 
parents whose sons are in the armed forces. 
The converse arises as to whether old, de- 
pendent, and unemployable parents with 
sons of soldier age should be granted Old 
Age Assistance as their state’s contribution 
to the active war effort. These are challeng- 
ing and controversial questions in the rising 
tempo of “ business and life not as usual” 
and the plunging of all of us into a total 
war. Does it not mean that social work 
must face the war effort realistically and find 
new uses for the established resources ? 

Agencies are now having to meet any 
number of reality needs due to the war such 
as health care, financial assistance, day care 
of children, occupational training, and so on, 
but there will still be a need for individual 
case work service on a relationship level in 
those situations that involve deep emotional 
disturbances. For example, the only mother 
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who did not point up her son’s induction as 
a financial loss, was one who reacted with a 
near-psychotic episode. While mothers who 
react in as extreme a manner as Mrs. Brown 
may not be amenable to case work treatment, 
other members of their family may be will- 
ing and able to use treatment offered by case 
work agencies. 


Mr. and Mrs. Brown live on an isolated farm. 
They have two older sons who are married and 
have established their own families. Living at 
home are James, 22 years of age, and Doris, 16, 
who is a deaf mute. They became known to a 
private family agency because of Mrs. Brown’s 
request for a draft exemption of James. The 
family agency was asked to make an investigation 
at the request of the local Selective Service Board. 

Early in July, 1941, Mrs. Brown wrote a letter 
to President Roosevelt, and to guarantee personal 
delivery, she insured it. She asked that James be 
“ released from the draft,” (for which he had regis- 
tered a few days earlier) on the grounds that he 
was the only pal her deaf mute daughter, Doris, 
had. The affliction deprived Doris of pleasures 
such as other children had and now Doris was so 
worked up at the prospect of her brother’s leaving 
that she might “even go mentally wrong.” Mrs. 
Brown implied pretty directly that the President 
would be responsible for the added affliction. She 
pictured herself as a nervous wreck whose whole 
life had been ruined by having had to put up with 
an afflicted child. She cried most of the time and 
said that her son’s being drafted would likely kill 
both herself and her daughter. 

The case worker learned from the church and 
school that Doris lacked even the simplest knowl- 
edge and that she had been considered phlegmatic 
during her nine years at special school. When the 
worker met Doris in the home she was impressed 
with the girl’s apparent inability to comprehend 
simple things despite a report of average intelli- 
gence. During the visit Mrs. Brown referred to 
her only as “the girl.” Mrs. Brown wept during 
a good part of the interview. She regarded her- 
self as unique in the suffering and trouble she had 
had and she thought nothing could help her now 
but her son’s exemption from the draft. She had 
not minded giving up her two older sons to mar- 
riage because at least James was left. She indi- 
cated that she had always resented having had an 
afflicted child and she had been seriously ill after 
hef birth. She had had the added burden of caring 
for her own mother who finally died. 

Mrs. Brown rationalized her inability to develop 
ways and means of communication with the deaf 
mute girl by stressing the permanent deprivations 
Doris would have because of her double handicap. 
She projected onto the girl her own fear that her 
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son's being drafted would place him in combat 
duty by saying that Doris had been so upset about 
this and no one had been able to explain it to her. 

Mrs. Brown’s control of her family was evi- 
denced. Mr. Brown had considerable anxiety over 
his ability to manage two upset women were James 
to leave. James himself had not thought of any 
plans for himself away from his family. Even 
when the worker confronted the parents and him 
with the eventuality of his marriage and leaving 
home, all three dismissed it by saying he could 
stay at home or live near enough to go home fre- 
quently. James seemed to be content with his lot 
of caring for his sister and said he spent a good 
deal of time playing games with her. The family 
saw no other role for the agency but to secure the 
exemption. 


The draft registration of James causes an 
acute but mild paranoid reaction due to Mrs. 
Brown’s panic over fear of losing her re- 
maining son and the resultant fear of having 
to cope with a deaf mute daughter. 

Mrs. Brown faces an impasse in the 
threatened loss of her tyrannical control over 
her son and daughter, and in her inability to 
escape facing any longer her inability to 
relate herself to her handicapped daughter. 
Suicidal and murderous fantasies in regard 
to herself and her daughter bring on in- 
creased pressure. 

From the reactions we recognize Mrs. 
Brown as a narcissistic character of an 
extremely infantile type, with tyrannical 
methods of mastering her milieu; and the 
draftee, James, as a passive, complying son, 
with strongly feminine identifications (nurse- 
maid to a six-year-younger sister). The 
effect on family morale is evident as Mr. 
Brown is terrorized at the probable burden 
of two upset women and James is demoral- 
ized as far as going into the army is con- 
cerned because he identifies with his mother. 
Mrs. Brown shifts her aggression to a 
paranoid attack on the President and to her- 
self with fears of her own death and that of 
her daughter. Logically, the possibility of 
helping the son and daughter falls within the 
province of case work but this would depend 
pretty much on the emotional adequacy of 
James. 


Under the guise of “ motherly love ” some 
women may prove a never-ending source of 
demoralization for everyone with whom they 
come in contact. There seems to be no 
length to which over-anxious individuals 
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cannot go to meet an acute panic such as the 
case of Mrs. Harris and her two sons. 


On February 18, 1942, Robert Harris and his 
mother called at the Travelers’ Aid Society ter- 
minal office on the date of their arrival from New 
York City. They had come because of Mrs. 
Harris’ concern about her son who was stationed 
at Jefferson Barracks in St. Louis. She had tele- 
phoned the Barracks several times but had been 
told she could not talk to her son and she “could 
get no satisfaction.” 

Robert Harris explained that they had sent a 
watch and radio which Albert had requested but 
when they did not hear from him they became very 
worried. Robert was employed in a printing office 
in New York and should not have left his job but 
his mother gave him no peace because of her 
anxiety over his brother. On his return home 
from work last night his mother had packed his 
bag and had borrowed money from a friend, and 
“here they were in St. Louis.” 

The worker explained that the Barracks had 
been under quarantine and that could be a reason 
for their not hearing from the brother. At this 
point Robert expressed complete exasperation with 
his mother. The worker learned that Albert’s 
squadron was in quarantine because of one case of 
spinal meningitis. Albert himself was not ill but 
was not allowed to use the telephone. Quarantine 
was to be lifted in about twelve days. 

Mrs. Harris decided that she could not remain 
in St. Louis until that date and as her older son 
had to return to his job she wanted to stay with 
relatives in Detroit. She changed her mind when 
she learned the distance and the fare. 

The worker attempted to have Mrs. Harris con- 
sider her older son’s predicament in losing time 
from work but Mrs. Harris wished that she “ just 
could wave to Albert.” Robert and his mother 
said that the military police had suggested using a 
direct line communication system with the Bar- 
racks but after having spent three hours there they 
still were unable to get in touch with the soldier 
brother, and left a message for him to telephone 
them. 


The simple failure of receiving mail from 
the son stationed in an army camp is the 
cause of an acute panic in this over-anxious 
mother who tyrannically exploits her other 
son by forcing him to accompany her on an 
expensive and useless trip from New York 
to St. Louis, half way across the continent. 
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The impact on morale in this situation can- 
not be definitely determined. However, it 
is apparent that Mrs. Harris ruthlessly 
makes aggressive use of others in pursuit of 
her own purposes. 

Undoubtedly there are countless other 
women who would go to any length to ease 
their anxiety and panic. It would seem 
worth while in such cases to try to gain 
access to these mothers in order to refer 
them to some competent source in their own 
community for either advice or treatment 
before they resort to frantic unreasoned 
action. Distance seems to be no immediate 
deterring factor for individuals as acutely 
anxious as Mrs. Harris. On the other hand 
there is the reality of distance because of the 
physical geography of our country and the 
movement of soldiers to far parts of our 
states and our territorial possessions to say 
nothing of foreign service. 

The above situations represent some spread 
of the problems revolving about mothers and 
sons. Although we can draw no definite 
conclusions from our examinations of these 
situations we may share some of the infor- 
mal discussion in which the group partici- 
pated. Some question was raised as to 
whether capable volunteers could not be 
trained and utilized in bolstering the morale 
of the more upset mothers. It was also sug- 
gested that a group might be organized for 
some mothers who could, in entertaining sol- 
diers, be giving vicariously to their own 
sons. Such groups should preferably be 
under both case work and group work 
auspices. There should be a fairly precise 
selection of mothers and a case work fol- 
low-up of the individual group member. 

The general opinion was that the choice of 
war work either through voluntary groups 
or through industry should be based, as far 
as possible, on individual needs. The 
morale .values accruing to the individual 
mother in activity that offers a socially use- 
ful outlet for her aggression, would, as a 
natural consequence, be passed on to her 
family and to others within her social set- 
ting. The ultimate gain for the general 
civilian morale is obvious. 











The Joint Use of Group Work and Case Work Techniques 
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HROUGHOUT the country there seems 

to be a growing tendency toward the for- 
mation of case-work group-work discussion 
groups or service projects, such as the ex- 
periments carried on by the Illinois Institute 
of Juvenile Research in Chicago, the Inter- 
Agency Council for Youth in Philadelphia, 
the St. Paul Project of the Children’s Bu- 
reau, and case-work group-work committees 
sponsored by private agencies and councils 
of social agencies. In some instances, case 
work agencies have found it necessary, in 
order to provide a successful group experi- 
ence accessible to their clients, to operate 
groups under their own supervision. In 
others, group work agencies have set up 
special groups for diagnostic purposes for 
the clients of case work agencies. Projects 
with special attention focused on delinquents 
and children with behavior difficulties have 
been organized under individual and joint 
auspices. 

Perhaps one reason for the trend toward 
such projects is the similarity of the prob- 
lems case workers and group workers refer 
to each other. Many groups set up by case 
work agencies for their clients were so or- 
ganized because these individuals found it 
impossible to adjust to the programs of 
existing leisure-time agencies. On the other 
hand, many of the members who were drop- 
ping out of group agency activities or who 
were gaining very little from this experience 
exhibited about the same type of adjustment 
difficulty as the clients of the case work 
agencies. It became evident that neither 
method had within itself the complete solu- 
tion to the needs of these individuals ; a joint 
approach seemed the next logical step. 
These co-operative ventures were further 
complicated by the fact that both case 
workers and group workers were waiting to 
make their referrals until after the diffi- 
culties had reached a stage where the service 
of their own particular agencies was mo 
longer effective. Thus each was faced by the 
failures of their co-workers. Therefore, one 
positive result of better referral procedures 
should be a sharing of responsibility at a 
time of maximum opportunity for success in 


meeting the needs of the case work client or 
the member of a group work agency. 

Since many articles and one book have 
been written on this topic of case-work 
group-work relationships,' it is obviously 
impractical if not impossible to do more 
today than to consider one or two main 
topics that may be of some assistance in 
clarifying our procedures in this area of 
combined service. 


Differences in Procedures 


One topic centers around the basis on 
which the agency accepts responsibility for 
the case. Taken broadly, the case worker 
accepts a case on a reasonable, well-defined 
problem and when that problem is met, the 
case worker withdraws. Florence R. Day 
defines the approach in these words: “ No 
matter how intricate the problem may be or 
how deep its roots, the client comes to a 
social agency with a specific difficulty which 
he is encountering in his daily living. The 
case work function is to help him deal with 
that specific problem realizing whatever 
capacities he may possess, and handling the 
emotional implications only in so far as they 
may effect a practical solution.” * 

This statement may serve to point out an 
essential difference in the approach of the 
two methods. The group leader ordinarily 
does not have the same outlook toward mem- 
bers. The group work program is, rather, a 
long-time, educational, developmental proc- 
ess that is thought of in terms of continuing 
growth rather than as help for a particular 
difficulty in adjustment. Its benefits are as 
useful to the average individual as to those 
who find it hard to make social adjustments. 


*See “Case Work and Group Work Co-opera- 
tion,” by Mary Hester and Dorothy Good Thomas, 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, 1939, Columbia University Press, New 
York, p. 334; “ The Integration of Group Work 
and Case Work,” by Claudia Wanamaker, Pro- 
ceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, 1935, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
p. 300; Group Work and Case Work: Their Rela- 
tionship and Practice, by Gertrude Wilson, Family 
Welfare Association of America, New York, 1941 

85¢). 

2“ Social Case Work,” Social Work Year Book, 
1941. Russell Sage Foundation, New York, p. 521. 
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In fact group work agency programs have 
been developed for the so-called “average 
person,” for a cross section of the com- 
munity ; the use of protected groups to pro- 
vide more specialized individual attention in 
the group is a comparatively recent develop- 
ment. As the individual makes progress in 
learning to manage the individual adjust- 
ment inherent in group associations, to par- 
ticipate actively in the joint planning and 
carrying out of programs, to share and 
accept responsibility in a democratic setting, 
there is no one stage at which the group 
worker can say the program is no longer 
necessary. In a case work agency, if a case 
is accepted for financial assistance, the 
agency normally withdraws when financial 
independence is regained. In the very struc- 
ture of the group work program is the pro- 
vision for development from one level of 
social adjustment to another, for a continual 
hroadening of outlook and experience in a 
span that reaches from nursery school to 
adult life. It may mean that in the course 
of such development the individual will go 
from one agency to another, but in general 
that range of experience is available within 
the group work agency programs. The joint 
projects and discussion groups, then, will 
have two approaches to the responsibility 
involved. If a shy child had acquired the 
ability to adjust satisfactorily in groups of 
children of his own age, or if an aggressive 
child had learned the give and take necessary 
to be a desired and accepted member of a 
group and was no longer a problem to him- 
self or his associates, the case worker would 
see little reason for continuing. But to the 
group worker this situation would be merely 
a preliminary step toward the time when the 
child could benefit from the experiences he 
had been unable to utilize adequately up to 
this point. The shy or aggressive child 
could now learn the joys of being accepted 
as an equal by his associates, where before 
he had been ignored because of his shyness 
or avoided because of his aggressiveness. 
The importance and and even necessity of 
such acceptance of a child by his contempo- 
raries is all too clearly indicated in an inci- 
dent which occurred a short time ago in the 
preliminary hearing of a juvenile court. 


A 12-year-old Filipino boy had been brought to 
the House of Detention as a runaway. His ex- 
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planation of this incident was that he didn’t like 
school, but his school report showed practically 
perfect attendance up until about two weeks before 
the hearing. Boys of that age do not suddenly 
develop a dislike for school overnight without a 
very serious reason. Under the skilful handling 
of the examiner, the reason was soon expressed 
clearly and simply—“ My friends won’t speak to 
me any more.” The tragedy was that his school- 
mates probably thought they were being patriotic 
since Pearl Harbor, but they did not know one 
Oriental from another; they were all Japs to them. 


To be shunned by his friends was more 
than that boy could take. An individual, 
stripped of communication with his friends, 
was nearing the breaking point. Standing 
in the House of Detention, he was an elo- 
quent object lesson in the power of group 
approval. Where does responsibility end in 
this case? In returning him to home and 
school? In finding new associates? In 
bringing his group to accept him? In helping 
him as an individual to understand and 
accept the stress and strain of a wartime psy- 
chology? It seems that the skills of both 
individual and group methods would be use- 
ful here. But it is also apparent that the 
case worker might withdraw after helping 
the boy meet the immediate situation, while 
a group worker might continue to provide 
experiences that increasingly would develop 
the awareness of both the individual and the 
group in the meaning of real democratic 
living. This incident is also a warning for 
both to be on the alert for such tragedies as 
they are developing. These services must . 
help keep an even keel, but be flexible 
enough to adjust to new and sudden influ- 
ences that threaten that balance. 


Types of Group Work Programs 


Perhaps one of the reasons that the basis 
of responsibility gives rise to uncertainty in 
joint case-work group-work projects is a 
confusion and lack of clarity in the delinea- 
tion of various levels of group work and 
recreation programs. In group work there 
are types of programs that are somewhat 
comparable to the large public relief pro- 
grams, to the smaller private family case 
work agencies, and to individual therapy. 
Recreation programs for a large cross sec- 
tion of the public would be one comparable 
level. The programs that utilize the smaller 
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closely knit group with a less inclusive mem- 
bership would be a second, and protected 
groups would be the third. 

The larger, inclusive program is set up 
for a cross section of the community, open 
to all who wish to participate, with emphasis 
on program with the idea of fun, relaxation, 
and recreation for all. The individuals who 
participate in these programs for the most 
part participate with very little individual 
help, and benefit according to their own 
initiative and development. It is possible 
for an individual to participate very actively 
or to be more or less a bystander, a part of 
the group yet apart from it, sharing almost 
vicariously in the group relations but con- 
tributing little to them. On the other hand, 
this type of experience may be sufficient for 
the individual or it may supplement other 
closely knit group relationships. 


The closely knit group, with membership 
usually self-determining or selected on the 
basis of interest in the activity, smaller in 
size, with skilled leadership and individual 
attention, offers an intensive type of relation- 
ship that often eliminates all but those pro- 
ficient in making social contacts and adjust- 
ments. This type of group is probably the 
most demanding of all types offered in recre- 
ation and group agencies and requires the 
best balance between independence and indi- 
viduality on the one hand and ability to be 
like others on the other. This type of group 
represents a relatively small percentage of 
the total leisure-time programs. 

One of the developments in the area of a 
more or less individualized group approach 
has been the sheltered groups. The purpose 
of these groups is to provide the individual 
child with a means of self-expression with- 
out the immediate necessity of close co- 
operation with a group. Here, during the 
early contacts, the maladjusted child deals 
more with materials than with verbal ideas 
and persons. These are not natural groups 
but are formed by adults on a class basis. 
Therefore, the adult leader is in control of 
the enrolment. These groups, as has been 
pointed out by Margaret Svendsen, provide 
for children in varying stages of readiness 
for group experience : 


In the first category one might put those children 
who appear quite healthy emotionally but who 
crave more companionship and directed activity 


than the neighborhood provides. In the second 
category are those children who are too shy to take 
the initiative in seeking out facilities but who, if 
they are informed about them by the case worker, 
and given help in overcoming their initial fears, 
will carry on. In the third category are 
included those children who may be able to use 
existing facilities provided that the group as well 
as the agency is carefully selected and the intro- 
duction is planned with exceeding care. . . . In 
the fourth category might be placed those children 
who require a “ protected” group experience, either 
because the nature of their difficulties makes it 
hard to deal with them in the usual group or 
because they are children who have tried groups 
in the community without finding satisfaction 
through them. . The fifth category includes 
children who require individual work preliminary 
to placement in even a protected group situation 
because they are struggling primarily for accept- 
ance by an adult and have been unable to relate 
themselves positively to other children. . . . In 
the last category are those children for whom no 
group connection can be thought of for a con- 
siderable period of time.’ 


This last group includes those individuals 
with deep-seated problems needing special- 
ized help. It should be kept in mind that 
these activities may be carried on either by 
case work or by group work agencies. 

One of the unfortunate facts about the 
present stage of the development of social 
group work is that, in our interest and desire 
to develop and vitalize this method, we have 
sometimes failed to indicate its proper per- 
spective in relation to the wider area of 
recreation and leisure time. Just as agencies 
giving relief, family case work, and individ- 
ual therapy are essential to meet a cross sec- 
tion of the problems inherent in modern 
civilization, so the whole range of leisure- 
time programs is necessary to meet the 
fundamental needs of the community as a 
whole. Not that one leisure-time program 
is important and another is not ; each has its 
own particular contribution to make, and it 
is confusing to mix them up. Not that one 
is more important than another in the total 
picture because it happens to be more impor- 
tant than the other in meeting certain specific 
needs. Services are more and more being 
judged on the basis of whether the com- 


*“The Relationship Between Case Work and 
Group Work in the Interests of Individuals,” by 
Margaret Svendsen. Presented at the Minnesota 


State Conference Social Work, Sept. 17, 1937. 
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munity has a well-balanced array of facilities 
for meeting community needs and whether 
each agency contributes to meeting specific 
ones in that community. When we set up a 
joint project of case work and group work 
it is essential to have clearly in mind which 
of the recreation and the group work pro- 
grams we are considering and which are 
needed for that particular joint project. 


Inter-Agency Referrals 


Although this paper is concerned with the 
social group work programs, this brief back- 
ground is essential because many case-work 
group-work plans are discussed in terms that 
cut across these various levels somewhat 
indiscriminately. If referrals are to be made 
by case workers to group workers and vice 
versa, it is essential clearly to indicate the 
reason for each referral and to decide jointly 
whether the particular program available is 
able to meet the needs of that particular case. 
Activities making use of the group work 
process have all or some of the following 
characteristics: the group has leadership; it 
is held together by a conscious bond such as 
common interests, nationality, or other ties 
which lend some aspects of purposefulness to 
the group; the small number of members 
usually is restricted to those persons selected 
by the members themselves; interaction 
within the group often includes the operation 
of sub-groups and a general process of de- 
liberation on a democratic basis. However, 
it is important for purposes of case-work 
group-work referral, and particularly in 
referring case work clients to groups, to 
understand that the groups of this type for 
the most part are composed of those indi- 
viduals most capable of making satisfactory 
group adjustments, and that often the indi- 
vidual referred for group experience is 
unable at the time of referral to make use of 
such a program. The use of protected 
groups, either loosely organized groups or 
free-play groups, as a preliminary step is 
often necessary. Here again is the basis for 
a different type of responsibility that should 
be assumed in the group programs. Satis- 
factory adjustment in one of the more 
loosely organized groups is usually a step in 
an expanding social experience for the indi- 
vidual rather than an end in itself. On the 
other hand, a program that accepts such a 
continuing responsibility can have serious 
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drawbacks unless it is carefully safeguarded 
by a philosophy and procedure that aim 
toward aiding individuals to assume respon- 
sibility for themselves. It would seem that 
real co-operation between case work and 
group work could be a safeguard at each 
end of the line—a safeguard from dropping 
too soon as well as from assisting too long. 


If we understand this basis of responsi- 
bility we shall avoid much of the misunder- 
standing that causes group workers to com- 
ment that the case worker sees the individ- 
ual in his office with no relation to his out- 
side associations and closes the case just 
when some progress starts; or that causes 
case workers to comment that group workers 
let the boy lose himself in a group and never 
make him take responsibility for his own 
actions, because the group workers are too 
protective. If we learn to accept and under- 
stand the basis of the other’s responsibility 
and learn to fulfil our part of the partner- 
ship, our members and clients will benefit 
accordingly. 


Co-ordination in a Preventive Approach 


A second point that needs consideration 
is the place of co-ordination between case 
work and group work in a preventive ap- 
proach. Many of the group work programs 
as one phase of their work—and only one 
phase—are concerned with the preventive 
aspects of beginning anti-social behavior. 
Operating in an area of voluntary group 
association on the basis of the individual’s 
and the group’s interests, the group leader 
is in a strategic position to identify behavior 
problems at a time when they are just begin- 
ning to appear. Probably here more than in 
any setting outside the home, the child ex- 
presses his natural impulsive self. Unfor- 
tunately this golden opportunity is too 
often overlooked, unrecognized, or left un- 
attended because of the pressure of program 
responsibility in agencies that are usually 
understaffed. 

Where an attempt is made to deal with 
this behavior, some fundamental problems 
arise in the co-ordination between case work 
and group work. Actual experience has 
demonstrated that many times a conference 
between a group leader and a case worker 
can result in a plan of procedure, carried out 
by the leader, that so meets the individual’s 
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needs that it results in the disappearance of 
the behavior problems which were confusing 
to the leader when he was working alone. 
When it is felt necessary to make a referral 
to a case worker, many real difficulties arise. 
Usually the individual involved is not aware 
of the need for help. Furthermore, if he 
does not like the help that is offered he can 
ignore it by the simple means of dropping 
out of the program. Either the leader must 
gain the individual’s confidence sufficiently 
to make the referral or must get the co-op- 
eration of the parents. Too often this pro- 
cedure is not possible unless the problem is 
so apparent that it has developed beyond the 
preventive stage. Thus, too many of the 
referrals are made after much of the damage 
is already done. 

In view of actual experiences and increas- 
ing costs and to develop a co-operative rela- 
tionship, it seems desirable to consider the 
possibility of making more effective the 
benefits of the two services on a preventive 
level by having them an integral part of the 
same organization. Up to this time most 
case workers on group work agency staffs 
are assigned to interviewing, family service, 
follow-up on medical examinations, deter- 
mining the eligibility for camp scholarships, 
and similar activities but rarely do they deal 
with personality and behavior difficulties as 
they are beginning to develop. A settlement 
house or community center may know of a 
gang of boys in the neighborhood who are 
involved in minor delinquencies or perhaps 
in delinquencies that are not so minor. Part 
of the gang is known in the center and par- 
ticipates in the program in varying degrees 
of effectiveness. On the outside they are 
engaging in many anti-social activities that 
are developing potentially troublesome atti- 
tudes; in the program at the center, they 
participate when their gang can control the 
activity, or they drift in and out but are not 
really absorbed in the program. Obviously, 
these boys are in danger of being appre- 
hended as delinquents if they continue. The 
group leader does not have enough hold on 
them or on their parents to effect a referral 
to some outside agency. On the other hand, 
no case worker from an outside agency can 
go out into the community and, on rumor or 
because of activities in the center, try to 


establish a helping relationship with them 
out of thin air. The group agency has a 
contact but is not equipped to give the indi- 
vidualized help that is needed. One of two 
alternatives may follow. Either the case 
worker must work within the agency already 
contacting the boys or wait until the court 
or some authoritative agency steps in. All 
too often the latter alternative is the one 
that occurs. 

The fact that within the limits of our 
present knowledge and understanding of 
human behavior there are individuals no one 
can reach except through authority is prob- 
ably a condition case workers have learned 
to accept much more than the average group 
leader. There is a tendency on the part of 
many group leaders to feel that failure to 
help the individual is a failure on their part 
to have found the proper approach. While 
it in no way lessens the group worker’s re- 
sponsibility to try every constructive meas- 
ure at his command, it is necessary to throw 
off the feeling of failure for not meeting all 
needs. There is real need to define more 
clearly the problems group work is equipped 
to meet and to concentrate on fulfilling those 
responsibilities. One helpful result of co- 
operation between case work and group 
work can be a clearer understanding and 
identification of problems that are too deep 
for the average group program to cope with, 
and those that require much more than the 
average amount of attention and assistance 
from the group leader. It must also be 
clearly recognized that if a group situation is 
poorly or inadequately handled, members 
may find the group experience as damaging 
as it could be beneficial under proper han- 
dling. Once this fact is accepted, it may be 
advisable under certain circumstances to 
make the continued use of the group agency 
facilities depend on the individual’s keeping 
appointments with the case worker who is 
serving as a member of the group agency 
staff. If a stage is reached where behavior 
makes continued participation impossible, 
accepted procedure usually requires that the 
individual see someone on the supervisory 
staff. Why not, in cases such as we have 
been considering, make that person the case 
worker, not as punishment, but as an aid in 
adjustment? Here we would begin to make 
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a co-ordinated service really available on a 
preventive level. 

In times like the present, with every con- 
structive facility taxed to the utmost to serve 
the needs of the community, there is no time 
for waste motion, duplication, or inefficiency. 
We must work together, and increasingly be 
aware of the stress and strains of a total war 
psychology and offer an approach that is 
sound, efficient, and effective. Such an ap- 
proach can be accomplished only by real 


co-operative efforts of joint referral pro- 
cedures based on mutual respect and under- 
standing, and preferably with a specific case 
worker assigned to handle special cases. If 
we are too inflexible and have not reached . 
the stage where a co-operative approach can 
offer the community the services demanded 
by a total war environment, we may lose and 
never again gain enough public confidence 
to warrant the continued support of the 
community. 


Discussion by a Case Worker 


Mary HEstTer 


R. CONOVER'’S paper is heartening 

in indicating the progress that has 
been made in thinking about group-work 
case-work relationships. He goes directly 
to the point that there is similarity in the 
problems with which we are trying to deal 
and the objectives toward which we are 
working, but differences in the approach to 
those problems and the methods of dealing 
with them. 

Unfortunately, I don’t believe we are 
actually working on this premise, and I 
agree with him that until we can accept our 
working together on a partnership basis to 
which we each make a different and unique 
contribution that complements, rather than 
substitutes for, the other, we shall not be 
able to benefit our clients. 

While experience with these projects 
varies, of course, from city to city, and 
within a city, I wonder if we wouldn’t move 
along faster if we said frankly that they are 
not on the whole working out too well? 
We're very polite to each other, and when 
we get together we pay compliments in the 
form of how helpful it is to be acquainted 
and to understand the thinking of the other’s 
field. But do we really understand or are 
we giving lip service to something about 
which a few have a great deal of conviction 
because of actual experience with it, but 
about which most of us merely think we 
should have conviction? Do we spend time 
stressing the positive aspects and fail to dis- 
cuss openly fundamental differences in 
philosophy and attitudes and methods of 
operation? Repeatedly we raise questions 
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as to why more referrals are not made one 
to the other. As Mr. Conover points out, 
we misunderstand the basis of responsibility 
each should assume within his respective 
functions and so we feel frustrated, become 
dissatisfied when the other does not think 
as we do, and feel we may as well do the 
job ourselves instead of using the other’s 
services. 

I suspect that we are really working on 
the very reverse of the principle Mr. Conover 
upholds—that is, we act as though we were 
alike and could do the same things but do 
not have similar problems. For instance, 
the old discussion of group work dealing 
with normal and case work with abnormal 
personalities still raises its hoary head; case 
workers feel that it’s enough to get a child 
to the door of the settlement without realiz- 
ing that he takes his problem in with him 
and may be unable—all the efforts of the 
group worker notwithstanding—to make an 
adjustment to the forces of group inter- 
action itself; group workers, on the other 
hand, confuse generic understanding of be- 
havior with learning the method of case 
work. 

Mr. Conover points out that our basis of 
responsibility is, different. That is true. 
The case worker starts with an individual 
who comes with “trouble,” the group 
worker, with one looking for pleasurable 
experience. We have need then for a dif- 
ferent setting to meet these requests and a 
different mode of operation. The case 
worker begins with the recognition that a 
problem of some kind exists and that the 
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client wants to be rid of it. Sometimes the 
cause is an outside pressure which requires 
environmental assistance, sometimes an 
internal conflict in which the client is helped 
to see where he has a part in causing or 
exaggerating it. In the latter, he is aided 
to understand how he can use his strengths 
and modify his feelings so that he can go on 
comfortably handling his own affairs. This 
can be done best in a quiet setting where the 
client is assured of privacy and free from 
interruption. He must work at his problem 
consistently and be responsible for doing as 
much for himself as he is able at a given 
time. The case worker, therefore, works by 
appointment, holds the client to limitations 
in time, or in areas in which he will take 
over responsibility for him. He does not 
develop a personal relationship with the 
client because he is not going to be a con- 
stant in his life, nor does he want to inhibit 
the client’s revelation of self through fear of 
losing a friendship. The case worker falls 
into the way of talking about a case “ of 
deprivation and resultant aggression” in- 
stead of about tousled haired Johnny who is 
a nuisance, but cute. This is because the 
case worker’s eye must be fixed on diagnosis 


if he is to keep to a purposeful method of 


treatment. I suspect this makes us look 
cold and unfeeling and procedure-bound at 
times to the group worker whose setting is 
one of informality, where the individual can 
come and go freely, find the worker acces- 
sible, even call him by his first name. 

In some instances group workers have 
justifiably complained that the case worker 
failed to see the client except in an office 
setting. I believe, however, that this was 
a passing phase due to absorption in trying 
to understand and apply the concepts of 
psychiatry and psychoanalytic knowledge. 
These, after all, are a comparatively recent 
addition to case work method, and we are 
now striking a middle ground as we have 
worked out a selection of material applicable 
to case work. We do also need to know 
what it is that group life contributes to the 
individual and we look to the group worker 
to help us in that understanding. If we 
can come to understand the reasons for our 
differences and realize that sometimes we 
accept our own limitations only after a 


struggle, we shall probably clear away some 
of the irritations. 

Mr. Conover brings to our attention the 
various levels of group work and helpfully 
differentiates them, pointing up the need to 
clarify the purpose for which the client is 
referred. I should like to point out that 
there is the same need for understanding 
levels of service or treatment offered by the 
case work agency, as I feel that most of our 
discussion puts emphasis on the direct treat- 
ment of emotional maladjustment to the 
exclusion of other services, and that this has 
made referrals seem hard because we tend 
to think too much in terms of facing the 
client with the realization of a difficult per- 
sonality problem. 

There are in addition to these cases, and 
comprising the major part of the typical 
case load, families whose emotional prob- 
lems may never be treated intensively, but 
who are helped through release of tension, 
encouraged in making the best use of their 
strengths, aided by opening up resources, 
and through help given in financial manage- 
ment, dietary problems, vocational counsel- 
ing and the like. There are also those sup- 
portive cases in which, because of defects in 
intelligence, constitutional weakness of one 
or both parents, or physical handicaps, not 
much change is anticipated but the family 
can be held from further deterioration, the 
children protected from serious damage and 
aided to enrich their lives through sources 
outside the family. In these, there is an 
educational process involved. 

While Mr. Conover mentioned the client 
coming with a well defined problem in 
another connection, I should like to mention 
it here because it reminded me that it has 
been taken too literally when applied to 
referrals to the case worker. Actually there 
are many people sent by schools, courts, 
employers, and so on who know they are in 
trouble but do not see a defined problem in 
themselves. They lay all the difficulty at the 
door of an unkind fate—bad breaks, general 
employment conditions, poor housing, a 
marriage made in heaven but in which de- 
cidedly inferior material was used for the 
spouse. All that has been necessary to have 
them come in, is the recognition of their 
unhappiness and a suggestion that they lay 
it before the person in the case work agency 
to see if they can be helped. It is then the 
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case worker’s job to bring them to recog- 
nition of their personal responsibility if it 
exists, and to secure their co-operation in 
effecting change. Schools are constantly 
referring cases because of the same kind of 
concern over the behavior of children as is 
troubling to group workers. These children 
don’t recognize that they have a problem and 
are not faced with it, but they can often 
admit that they are unhappy. The child 
may not be worked with directly at all by 
the case worker, but the family referred 
because the child’s behavior is only a symp- 
tom of a disturbed home and maladjustment 
between parents which becomes the focus of 
the case work plan. I feel that these diffi- 
culties in referrals do not always attach to 
inaccessibility of the client, but tie in 
1ather—as group workers in our committee 
have pointed out—with concern on the group 
worker’s part that he should be able to 
handle the problem himself, reluctance to 
give up the client, or with the group worker’s 
feeling that referral “ marks” a client or 
attaches stigma to him. 

Mr. Conover has brought out a vital point 
of consideration when he calls our attention 
to the necessity of understanding which of 


the diversified group work programs is 
needed for a particular project. It set me to 
thinking that in this is the crux of some of 


our difficulties. I believe that the way we 
began these projects, at least the ones I am 
familiar with, set the stage for thinking in 
terms of treatment prematurely. The case 
worker went to the settlement to discuss 
individuals who were of concern to the 
group worker on the basis of understanding 
the reason for the difficulty. While there, he 
became intrigued with a new understanding 
of what is involved in the group process and 
fascinated by the possibilities offered in 
treatment and growth opportunities for his 
own clients and was fired by the need for 
individual treatment of some of those ob- 
served. The group workers saw new ave- 
nues opened up and wanted to experiment 
with other ways of helping within the group 
method. At this point we came up against 
limitations of pressure of program responsi- 
bilities in the settlement, lack of trained 
staff or the diversion of it in the supervision 
of volunteers, and lack of recording for 
study. 
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Don’t we come now to the necessity of 
making choices, either to accept the limita- 
tions, scale down our ambitions, and instead 
of wishing for more, make the most effective 
use of what is available, or to decide upon 
re-defining or adding to program in some 
agencies to make possible what we are striv- 
ing todo? As it is, we are constantly plow- 
ing over the old ground and asking the same 
questions. When we get together we want 
qualitative measurement—when is an indi- 
vidual ready for group experience, to what 
kind of group can he adjust, how can he best 
be introduced to the new experience, what 
are the dynamics involved in his success or 
failure after referral? How are we going to 
find the criteria to answer these questions 
without making this a specialized piece of 
work which will produce qualitative results ? 
We need some proving grounds. 


Question has been raised as to whether 
case work agencies should set up these pro- 
tected specialized groups, as some have. Is 
the trend in that direction or does group 
work want to take the initiative? If we see 
such groups not as ends in themselves but as 
steps in a process to bring the individual to 
the place where he can, as Mr. Conover says, 
“benefit from experiences he has_ been 
unable to utilize adequately,” is there an ad- 
vantage in having them housed where that 
development can go on naturally and where 
the beginning reaching out can bear fruit? 
Should the group worker be isolated from 
the stimulus of his own field? Is there value 
in the staff of a group work agency having 
opportunity to learn the results of such 
experimentation? Mr. Conover points out 
the coverage at present, likening it to large 
public programs, private case work agencies, 
and therapy. Is there a possibility of similar 
specialization by some group work agencies, 
recognizing as he says that “the whole 
range of leisure-time programs is necessary 
to meet the fundamental needs of the com- 
munity as a whole?”’ 

If that isn’t in the picture, there is still 
much service that can be offered on a recre- 
ational and enrichment basis for those who 
can use it through co-operative effort within 
the present limitations, if we reconcile our- 
selves to them instead of feeling they inhibit 
effort. One limitation both group workers 
and case workers mention is turn-over of 
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staff and the repetitious necessity for new 
members to work these things out on their 
own. Are there implications here for train- 
ing programs so that all workers have some 
basic understanding before taking positions 
in the field? Can we pull together our 
accumulated body of knowledge so that it 
will be more transferable? Up to the 
present, emphasis has been put chiefly on 
the case worker’s bringing understanding of 
the individual to the group worker. Can we 
also have a flow in the opposite direction, 
since only those case workers who have 
worked in the projects have had opportunity 
for learning the implications of group adjust- 
ment? One suggestion made in Cleveland 
was to establish a training program for 
selected experienced volunteers to enable 
them to recognize those in need of individual 
help and to understand objectively some of 
the mechanisms of behavior. This sugges- 
tion was made on the basis that volunteers 
might be encouraged to stay longer with the 
agency if they saw progression on the job 
and stimulation in increased responsibility. 

Mr. Conover’s conclusion is well taken. 
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There isn’t time now for duplication of effort 
and waste motion. New problems are aris- 
ing as a result of wartime conditions which 
concern all of us—problems resulting from 
the sudden affluence of young men who have 
passed formative years in depression priva- 
tion, young boys leaving school to seize the 
opportunity of high wages and girls leaving 
to marry them, rearing families when they 
are themselves inexperienced and unsettled 
emotionally. There is the pressing problem 
of supervision for the children of working 
mothers, that group beyond day nursery age, 
many of whom will be left alone at night. 
Can we work together, group workers pro- 
viding facilities and program, case workers 
helping parents to recognize that a problem 
exists and bringing those who may be irre- 
sponsible to a sense of their obligation to 
their children? 

We need to see our work together as a 
part of one effort to meet the exigencies of 
the times and realize that there is a chal- 
lenge to social work now that will overstrain 
our single resources. 


Discussion by a Group Worker 


EpirH I. YEoMANS 


R. CONOVER calls to our attention 

three significant trends in case-work 
group-work relationship. The first is the 
increased number of case-work group-work 
discussion groups or committees. These 
committees have studied their methods of in- 
take and referral and in some communities 
used co-operative case material to evaluate 
their work. The second is the experimental 
projects carried on in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
and St. Paul. The third is the trend toward 
experimenting with each other’s method, and 
by that I mean the case workers who are 
organizing their own groups, using the pro- 
gram media of the group worker, and the 
group workers who are employing case 
workers to do so-called “ personal service ” 
or “individual work with membership.” 
The first trend mentioned is a healthy one 
and will eventually aid in increasing the 
number of referrals between these two 
methods of social work. The second trend is 


an excellent one ; however, not all of us have 
the funds to conduct projects of this kind. 
The third trend I regard as unhealthy, 
unless the staff worker has had training in 
both methods. If we are really concerned 
about co-operative work I think we shall 
have to examine more closely whom we are 
referring and for what service. 

A few years ago, you recall that group 
workers advertised the fact that they were 
the “early case discoverers” of individuals 
in need of treatment. About this same time 
case workers were finding their case loads 
heavily weighted with relief cases. With an 
advertisement like ours naturally we re- 
ceived a request for more “ service cases.” 
In some communities there were more refer- 
rals made and from them some co-operative 
work followed, but in many communities the 
group worker could not diagnose the prob- 
lem and too frequently the client referred 
did not recognize a need for case work 
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service. This sort of a situation does not 
improve the quality of case-work group-work 
relationship. 

The experimental projects mentioned in 
Mr. Conover’s paper have been most stimu- 
lating to case and group workers alike espe- 
cially in their attempt to integrate the social 
work resources of the community. The suc- 
cess of these experiments is due largely to 
the fact that the case worker either visited 
groups or was a staff member of the agency 
so that actually she built her own referral 
with the individual. I am hopeful, however, 
that as group workers develop more profes- 
sional consciousness that they will do more 
direct referring themselves. This presup- 
poses that they will furnish adequate re- 
corded material and that in the process of 
co-operative work they will periodically 
evaluate the social process in their own work 
with the individual in the group. 

Thus far I have been discussing the traffic 
from the group worker to the case worker, 
and I should like to conclude with a few 
comments about the co-operative work when 
the referral has been made by the case 
worker. 

Mr. Conover mentioned the various types 
of programs found usually in the group work 
field. In most communities there are four 
types of programs, the first of which is the 
public recreation or park department where 
one usually finds mass activity. The second 
is the city-wide program with facilities 
throughout the community including the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. The third is the 
national program using other facilities such 
as the Boy Scout or Girl Scout programs ; 
and the fourth is the neighborhood agency 
where an intensive job is done within the 
boundaries of the neighborhood area. If we 
agree that “ group work may be defined as 
an educational process emphasizing (1) the 
development and social adjustment of an 
individual through voluntary group associa- 
tion; and (2) the use of this association as a 
means of furthering other socially desirable 
ends,” ! then, a group worker in any one of 
these four settings can function as a group 
leader using group work processes. 


*Wilbur I. Newstetter: Group Adjustment—A 
Study in Experimental Sociology. School of 
Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio, 1938, p. 1. 
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It would be difficult to compare programs 
of the types of agencies that I have men- 
tioned, to the public and private agencies 
mentioned by Mr. Conover unless we exam- 
ine more closely the actual work of the case 
worker or the group worker concerned. If 
we are to work co-operatively, case workers 
must know the resources for various types 
of service in the community, then present to 
the group worker some diagnosis of the 
needs of the individual to be referred. 
Acceptance by the group worker is limited 
not merely to the facilities and program 
offered, but more important, to the availa- 
bility of trained leadership to do an adequate 
job with the individual referred. 


Most of our group leaders are volunteers 
and with all due respect to the excellent 
work they do in many of our agencies, I 
would say that, as a general rule, co-opera- 
tive work of the kind we are talking about 
must be done between workers with profes- 
sional equipment. The fact that we have so 
few trained group workers in this country is 
the biggest handicap to co-operative work 
that we face. Case workers will have to find 
out more about the professional equipment 
of the group leader who is to do the co- 
operative work. May I suggest, therefore, 
that case workers visit the agency to which 
they intend to refer individuals, inform 
themselves about the facilities and the pro- 
gram, then talk to the supervisor of group 
work about the types of groups he super- 
vises, and the leaders who do the work with 
the individuals. 

The second hurdle is getting the individ- 
ual to the group. Here consultation between 
agencies may help. Our relationship is dif- 
ferent from that of the case worker, not only 
because, as Mr. Conover seemed to imply, 
group work is a long educational process 
and case work one of shorter duration but 
also, for example, because of the element of 
giving material help—relief in cash or kind. 
The whole element of authority of that kind 
is different. If the case worker is supplying 
relief as part of her case work service, the 
group worker prefers not to be identified 
with this but to make her own contact with 
the individual referred. 

After consultation between case worker 
and group worker on the method of referral, 
the group worker would expect a written 
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summary from the case work agency. This 
constitutes good professional practice and 
aids co-operative work as it proceeds. Once 
the referral is accepted, a decision should be 
made on the frequency of further confer- 
ences or written summaries, depending, of 
course, on the nature of the problem with 
which the group worker is to deal. 

But co-operative work implies that these 
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two branches of social work shall consult 
and work together. We have every reason 
to believe that this method will improve our 
effectiveness on the job. The quality of 
work with the individual must be improved. 
The war hasn’t created a great many new 
problems but it has intensified the old ones. 
Certainly now—if ever—we must work 
together. 


In Times Like These... . 


Evacuation of Farm Families 


URING March and April, 1942, it was 

necessary for approximately 350 fami- 
lies to move from the rural area taken over 
by the War Department for Camp Butner, 
a military reservation covering about sixty 
square miles in Granville, Person, and Dur- 
ham counties in North Carolina. Because 
much of the land in this section was com- 
paratively infertile it was hoped that many 
of the evacuated families would find better 
farms to which to move. Although no com- 
plete survey has been made it appears that 
this hope has been largely realized in the 
case of those landlords and tenants who have 
continued farming. Of the dozen evacuated 
families who were clients of the Durham 
Farm Security office only one was still dis- 
satisfied with the new farm this fall, and the 
local reporters found that in a majority of 
instances farmers were paying more per acre 
for their present farms than the government 
was paying them for their old ones, the 
increase seeming to be justified by the differ- 
ence in the value of the land. 

The most serious result of the evacuation 
both for the individual families and the com- 
munities in the neighborhood of the camp 
would appear to be the net loss in farming 
population. No figures are available but the 
social agencies in the three counties have 
found enough instances, such as the follow- 
ing, to cause concern about the farmers who 
moved to town when they had to leave the 
camp area. 


Mrs. D was referred by a public health nurse for 
help in getting a prescription filled for one of her 
children. She has three children of school age, 
two younger. Her husband, helped by his son by 


a previous marriage, had earned an adequate living 
for the family as a tenant farmer in the camp area 
up until they were evacuated last April. Dis- 
couraged at having to move after they had started 
their crop and finding that the few landlords that 
they knew had already secured tenants, the family 
sold what farm equipment they had and moved to 
town. Mr. D, who is partially disabled, gets 
irregular work as an unskilled laborer and his son 
has enlisted in the army. The man’s earnings are 
small but the family hopes to get along with the 
help of an allotment from the boy’s army pay. 
They are living in the section of the city which 
has the highest white delinquency rate and since 
coming to town they have become known to four 
social agencies because of their financial difficulties. 


A number of factors are involved in this 
decision on the part of some families to give 
up farming as an occupation. As would be 
expected many of the families were reluctant 
to move away from the section where they 
had lived most or all of their lives even if 
there were farms available elsewhere. The 
local newspapers made a rough survey early 
in May and found that 90 per cent of the 
evacuated families were still living in the 
tri-county area less than 50 miles from their 
former homes, and of these 30 per cent had 
moved less than 10 miles. Only five families 
had moved out of the state. 


When the W’s lived in the camp area they were 
a part of a closely knit family group. Their land- 
lord was Mr. W’s cousin. Mrs. W’s mother and 
the latter’s elderly sister lived in a cabin on the 
same farm; Mr. W’s parents and three brothers 
and Mrs. W’s brother and two sisters all lived 
within a seven mile radius. When it became neces- 
sary for the group to move, the cousin bought 
another farm in a neighboring county but was 
unable to take any of his relatives along as tenants. 
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The W’s found a farm about 25 miles from their 
original home. The house was too small for their 
eight children and it was necessary for Mrs. W’s 
mother to rent a separate place 5 miles away. 

Although their new farm is more fertile than 
their old, the W’s say that after they get this crop 
in they intend to move into town. They used to 
live within walking distance of the highway and 
could ride the bus to the nearby village, now they 
have to catch rides with their few neighbors. Mrs. 
W worries about what she would do if one of the 
children got sick as she does not believe a doctor 
would drive way out there. In addition she is 
concerned because her mother and aunt, both old, 
are living alone two miles from their nearest 
neighbors. None of the W’s friends or relatives 
moved to this particular section and it is obvious 
that they feel isolated. 


The problem these 350 families faced was 
intensified by the months of uncertainty that 
preceded the evacuation. Discussion of the 
boundaries of the camp area began in the 
fall of 1941 but no official decision was 
made, or at least announced, until a few days 
before the families were to move. Thus, 
some who thought they were inside the area 
found at the last moment that they were not, 
while others who believed themselves outside 
learned differently when served with an 
eviction notice. Many of the tenants who 
intended to continue farming found places 
elsewhere during the winter to be on the safe 
side. The landowners, however, could not 
in most instances make arrangements about 
buying other farms until they were certain 
that the government was going to purchase 
those they owned. The main cash crop in 
the section is tobacco which must be started 
in the early spring, and the farmers could 
not find out whether they should begin 
planting it or not. When it was almost too 
late the papers quoted apparently reliable 
sources as saying that evacuation would not 
take place until fall after crops were har- 
vested. The families went to work to make 
up for lost time, but only a few days later it 
was Officially announced that evacuation 
would begin at once. The government, of 
course, reimbursed them for the work they 
had done and some were able to move their 
seed beds and get their crops going else- 
where, but the fact that spring planting had 
begun in this part of the country by the time 
the families were evicted increased their diffi- 
culty in finding other farms. 
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It was not only the evacuated families, 
however, who ceaséd farming at least tem- 
porarily. Thousands of men were needed to 
construct the army camp and men from sur- 
rounding farms have gone to work there at 
wages higher than those paid by local con- 
cerns. Social workers have found that in 
general the money so earned is being spent 
each week, largely because the families are 
finding their living expenses higher than they 
had expected. Little money is being used 
to purchase additional equipment or more 
livestock or set aside to see the family 
through the winter. The camp is due to be 
completed this fall and so those farmers who 
have not raised a crop are in many cases 
faced with a need of earning a living as 
laborers during the winter months. Some 
plan to go to other parts of the state where 
federal construction jobs are just beginning, 
leaving their families behind when housing 
facilities are inadequate. Others will work 
in local communities as unskilled laborers 
with a greatly reduced income. 


Mrs. T, the mother of seven children, moved to 
the country nine years ago when her husband 
became badly crippled. With such help as her 
husband and children could give her she made a 
living for her family, seeking financial assistance 
from agencies only during emergencies caused by 
illness. The farm she rented was on the edge of 
the camp area and this summer she told the case 
worker that she had not raised a crop this year. 
Her oldest child, a boy of nineteen, has been work- 
ing at the camp as a carpenter’s helper and she has 
been boarding eight camp laborers. The family’s 
weekly income seemed enormous to her, yet she 
found that it all got spent. When the camp is 
completed the boy plans to enlist, but since he is 
thinking of getting married his mother does not 
expect much of an allotment from his pay. She 
realizes they are going to have a hard time getting 
through the winter. 


Thus the evacuation of a rural area results 
in the same problems that are found when a 
section in an urban center is cleared for a 
housing project. There is the same crowd- 
ing in adjacent territory, breaking up of 
neighborhood and family groups, heightened 
feelings of insecurity ; in addition, especially 
when coupled with a large construction 
project, there is the danger that a certain 
proportion of the farmers will give up their 
lifelong occupation. This is unfortunate for 
a country that is trying to encourage agri- 
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cultural production and for families that 
have earned a livelihood on the farm but are 
unable to do so as unskilled laborers. No 
wholesale measures, such as supplying those 
who are evacuated with a list of available 
farms elsewhere, are adequate. If these up- 


EDITORIAL 





NOTES 


rooted families are to re-establish themselves 
satisfactorily, individualized help must be 
provided for those in need of it. 
(Mrs.) CATHERINE GROVES PEELE 
Family Service Association, Inc. 
Durham, N. C. 


Editorial Notes 


Now Is the Time to Exchange Ideas 


Fok the second time in its short modern 
history social case work is facing and 
meeting the crisis of war. Again as in 1918, 
along with the demand for the surrender of 
individual rights in the interest of the com- 
mon good, comes a new intensity in our in- 
sistence on the value of each individual 
human being. This is not mere wishful 
thinking. It is true that we are submitting 
to a greater degree of “ regimentation ” than 
ever before—gas cards, sugar cards, and 
soon meat cards, price and wage ceilings, 
unheard of tax levels, to say nothing of the 
probable mobilization of all man and woman 
power. But along with this comes re- 
awakened indignation at unfairness to racial 
minorities, greater recognition of the right 
to a living wage, deepened concern for the 
well-being of each individual member of our 
common democracy. Case work has long 
recognized the interdependence of social and 
personal adjustment. On the cover of the 
very first issue of this periodical we may 
read— From time to time the State has 
made strenuous efforts to mould the Family 
according to its needs; but ultimately the 
State itself must always be moulded by 
the Family, since it is in the Family that the 
citizen is made.” It is true that the family 
in turn is shaped by the collective thinking 
and will that finds expression in the state but 
it still remains true that the most powerful 
vehicle for either interpretation of the ideals 
of the state or for opposition to those aims 
lies in the internal interaction of whatever 
intimate group of associates a person calls 
his family. 

This double recognition of the interaction 
between social adjustment and personal con- 
tentment brings case work to the forefront 
in a time of national crisis. Today we see 


demand for skilled case work service far 
outrunning our ability to supply trained and 
experienced workers. Not only do we have 
increased applications for our regular serv- 
ices and a repetition of the services offered 
by the Red Cross in the last war to the fami- 
lies of men in the armed forces, but today we 
see also a demand for case work in industry, 
for counseling with day nurseries, for the 
manning of information and advice centers 
set up along English lines, for assistance in 
general civilian defense work, for part in 
plans for evacuation in its various forms, 
and for resettlement. Aside from the 
dilemma of personnel itself many of us must 
feel as Mary Richmond evidently did in 1920 
when she wrote (again in the first issue of 
THe Famity): “ You must realize that the 
sudden popularity, of case work, which is 
leading many to teach it who know nothing 
whatever about it, is indeed a menace to the 
development that we seek and have faith in.” 

Miss Richmond offered her characteristic 
solution for she went on to say, “ What then 
are you thinking? . . . Are you determined 
to get the full advantage of ‘ pooled’ or 
group thinking at this important moment? 
If you are, that’s where these monthly pages 
of mine fit in, as your mouthpiece, as your 
means of intercommunication.” These words 
are as appropriate today as when they were 
first written. Now as then THE FAMILY 
offers itself as your means of vital intercom- 
munication. Don’t say you haven’t time to 
write—of course you don’t but busy case 
workers never do. No one ever has time to 
write; you merely take time to do it. This 
is a period in which we must have intercom- 
munication. Do not make the mistake of 
thinking that case work will remain static 
during the war because everyone is too busy 
to think up new ideas. New ideas are not 


“ thought up ”; they grow out of experience. 
November, 1942, The Family 
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The last war brought psychiatric social 
work into full bloom and brought home to 
the average social worker the fact of neu- 
rosis and some of the relationships between 
emotional breakdown and life experience. It 
was during the busy depression years that 
we experimented with adaptations of various 
analytic techniques and therapies. Different 
schools of thought in their different ways 
fashioned forms of case work treatment 
within the range of the case worker’s skill 
and adapted them to the type of assistance 
sought by the client and to the social-per- 
sonal milieu which is particularl, the case 
worker’s field of work. What new develop- 
ments will be hammered out by the impacts 
of this war none of us knows but of this 
much we can be sure—case work at the end 
of the war will be greater in both knowledge 
and skill than it is today. 

During these coming months and years 
Tue FAmILy will strive, as it has in the 
past, to bring to you the best of these new 
developments, to secure opinion and evi- 
dence on their strengths and weaknesses, to 
give you a channel for the expression of your 
own ideas and experiences. At a time of 
changing editorship you may well wonder 
whether there will be a change also in the 
policy of your professional magazine. De- 
velopments there must be from time to time 
as we respond to changing needs of the case 
work field. Gradually through the years 
THE Famity has departed from its original 
purpose of serving the case worker in the 
family agency and grown to the full stature 
of a generic case work publication. This 
has in recent years been formally recognized 
in the adoption of the sub-title Journal of 
Social Case Work, and by the appointment 
of an editorial advisory committee, drawn 
from many fields of case work, to assist in 
the work of guiding editorial policy, and to 
improve the quality of service to the broad 
generic field of case work. 

Consistently through its history of twenty- 
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two years THE Famicy has adhered to the 
editorial policy outlined in its first issue in 
1920: “THe Famity will be democratic. 

It will be edited, of course, but that 
does not mean that the editorial staff will 
prune down every contributed article until 
the sentiments expressed are such as the 
periodical officially stands back of—for such 
editing would destroy the essence of free dis- 
cussion.” On the other hand, the editor 
then said, “In social work, as in politics, 
there are tendencies and parties: conserva- 
tives line up against progressives, the ranks 
maintain tradition against the too radical 
assaults of the originals and bohemians. Are 
we going boldly out to meet the issues of the 
day, or are we going to sit coyly in the back- 
ground, waiting to be wooed and won by 
each new idea—afraid of making a mistake, 
conservatively dallying, never declaring our 
mind till the need of our assent is gone? In 
reply to that question we may state . . 
that we intend to further the best that there 
is in the . . . social work movement. .. . 
Like every young living organism, we are 
impressionable, and shall be greatly influ- 
enced by environment; and you are the en- 
vironment. We do not feel that we 
can say in advance what manner of being we 
shall be. . . . readers and contributors must 
work out their problems among themselves, 
using THE FAMILy as a medium.” 

We are still impressionable; we are still 
democratic; we are still determined to fur- 
ther the best in the social case work move- 
ment. Our future will be shaped by the 
changes and developments in case work 
practice—and you are partners in this 
shaping. 





The present issue of THe Famity is the product 
of the combined efforts of the retiring and the new 
editor. In the coming fall issues the present editor 
will continue to be indebted to the foresight and 
planning of Mrs. La Barre who has taken the 
initial steps in securing many of the articles planned 
for the coming months. 
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Book Reviews 


Social Work Book-of-the-Month _ 


EARNING anp TEACHING IN THE PRACTICE OF 
SoctaL Worx: Bertha Reynolds. 390 pp., 
1942. Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New York, 

or Tue Famtiry, $2.50. 


“ The security of having at least a core of theory 
common to all of social work, and of seeing it in 
a dynamic way, so that change can be welcomed 
instead of feared as new data come, is one of the 
greatest needs of social work in our time. It is 
the premise of this book that such a core of theory 
is possible even today.” This heartening statement 
is the keynote of a new book by one of the best 
known of our teachers of case work. From twelve 
years of practice, ten years of research and teach- 
ing, and seven years of teaching teachers of social 
work, Miss Reynolds has distilled this picture of a 
central core of social work. This core is placed in 
historical perspective and related to its scientific 
moorings. Common generic elements of the social 
work processes of case work, group work, and 
community organization are demonstrated. After 
defining this central essence Miss Reynolds devotes 
the major part of her book to a very practical dis- 
cussion of the problems of teaching social work in 
class and in field. Characteristically, her effort in 
this book is to unify rather than to divide, to recon- 
cile rather than to antagonize. Her plea is for 
the open-minded understanding of the client in his 
life situation as a unifying social work concept. 


HE Famity In A Wortp at War: Sidonie 
Matsner Gruenberg. 298 pp., 1942. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, or Tue Famtty $2.50. 


Twenty well known people in various fields con- 
tributed to this symposium on family strengths and 
strains and the need for community reinforcements 
to family life. Several of the articles are excellent 
but others appear to have been written hurriedly or 
to be adaptations of papers written for other 
purposes. 

Was there ever a symposium that achieved 
unity? Perhaps so, but this volume isn’t it. 
Readers want a book that hangs together; when 
ite doesn’t there is frustration, due in part to the 
very fact that it is a book. If these same articles 
had appeared in a magazine—in a special number 
of the Survey Graphic, for instance—no one would 
bother to search for threads leading back to the 
stimulating first chapter. Each piece would be 


accepted as an entity. But when the reader finds 
that the third and fourth chapters, which deal with 
national problems of nutrition and the family’s 
responsibility for solving them, really have very 
little in common with the tone of the first chapter, 
he is apt to ask if they are not out of place in this 
book. 

The real material on the theme of the book, as 
set forth by Mrs. Gruenberg in the introduction 
and first chapter, is presented in the chapters by 
members of the Child Study Association staff and 
in the 40 pages of appendices. The appendices had 
previously been published in pamphlet form, so 
perhaps they could not be put into the main body 
of the book, but this is unfortunate for it is their 
substance that chiefly justifies the title of the book. 

To this reviewer, General Hershey’s chapter on 
the “Impact of the Draft on the American Family,” 
Susan Isaacs’ on “Children of Great Britain in 
Wartime,” Pearl Buck’s “ At Home in the World,” 
and Caroline Zachry’s “ The Adolescent and His 
Problems Today” are the best articles by outside 
talent. Lindeman’s “The American Family, 
Flexible and Resilient,” is not Lindeman’s best. 
Dr. Levy’s and Dr. Plant’s articles are too de- 
tached. Dr. Eliot’s and Mark McCloskey’s are 
good arguments for better community safeguards. 

Taken altogether there is more than a suspicion 
that the planners of the book anticipated that big 
names would help it to sell. 


WitiraMm H. Savin 


Family Service Association 
Washington, D. C. 


HE Beccar: Harlan W. Gilmore. 252 pp., 
1940. University of North Carolina Press, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., or Tue Famiry. $2.50. 


Subtitled, “a sociological study of begging in 
America,” this book is an interesting compendium 
of the dives and the dodges of the professional 
mendicant. Although the institution of begging 
has been outmoded by the rise of modern social 
work, the relief administrator and the case worker 
alike might benefit from knowledge of the exploi- 
tation techniques of these professionals, who are 
still, but more rarely, with us. 


Weston LABARRE 


New Jersey College for Women 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science 


Academic Year Opens July, 1943 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN 
SOCIAL WORK 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1942 
Some Principles of Research in Social Case 
Wai Oa neka tee Davee Helen Leland Witmer 


Environmental Factors Relating to the Adjustment 
of Dementia Praecox Patients Paroled after 
Insulin Shock Therapy........1 Mary Hotchkiss, 
Jane Duffee, Arpiné + arenes Christine 
Tarpinian, and Mary Shirley 


Homeless and Financially Dependent Adolescents as 
Clients of a Family Agency .. Ethel Marion Knight 


Outgrowing Childhood Problems: A Study of the 
Value of Child Guidance Treatment.......... 
kicke danse Helen Leland Witmer and Jane Keller 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Volumes I to XI, $1 each 
Others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Columbia University 


The curriculum of The New York School of 
Social Work offers a program of profes- 
sional education for social work in tax-sup- 
ported and privately financed agencies. The 
six-quarter program, which leads to the 
degree of Master of Science, consists of a 
combination of courses, field practice in 
social agencies and the writing of a profes- 
sional project. 


Opportunities for field work in connection 
with War activities or in the more special- 
ized fields of social work are available to a 
limited number of students with adequate 
professional experience. 


A sequence of courses selected from the 
regular curriculum is given in the late after- 
noon and evening for part-time students. 


Catalogue will be mailed upon request 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Now in Press! 


SOCIAL WORK AS A 
PROFESSION 


Fourth Edition, Revised, Expanded 
By 
ESTHER LUCILE BROWN 





Socrat Worx’s “ best-seller hand- 
book and compact Hoyle” is now in 
press in a completely revised edition, 
nearly doubling its previous content. 
This new edition stresses recent trends 
in social work, including war-time 
developments. 


230 pages _—- $1.00 


Russell Sage Foundation 
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A 7 7 E N T / ON Executives, supervisors, 


case workers, instructors. You will not want 
to miss this new and thoughtful analysis— 


Relief Practice 
in a Gamily Agency 


By staff members of the Community 
Service Society, New York 


CONTENTS 


Oe Ee re Anna Kempshall 
A Review of Relief Practices—Cora Kasius 
The Place of Relief in the Treatment of 
Dependency........ Lucille Nickel Austin 
The Use of Relief During Early Contact 
Frances H. Schers 
Relief Considerations in Families with Em- 
ployed Wage Earners...... Lenore Keller 
Relief in Treatment of Families with In- 
debtedness Problems..Madeline U. Moore 
Budgeting as Related to Relief and Manage- 
ment Services. .......0%- Luise K. Addiss 


Clothbound, 121 pages, $1.50 
FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


122 EAST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE SUBNORMAL 
ADOLESCENT GIRL 


By THEODORA M. ABEL 
and ELAINE F. KINDER 


This book deals with the subnormal girl's own problems as they arise from 
home and school situations, during her recreational hours, and as she 
enters the working world. The authors are, respectively, Chief Psy- 
chologist at Letchworth Village and Chief Psychologist at Rockland 
State Hospital. 


To those interested in the science of human relationships and human 
behavior this book makes an invaluable contribution. Its analysis of the 
advantages and shortcomings of the intelligence tests is revealing. It 
demonstrates convincingly that the total personality rather than the 
results of an intelligence test should be the real criterion for evaluating 
the adjustment possibilities of the subnormal adolescent girl.""—Dr. Helen 
Montague, Psychiatric Clinic, Domestic Relations Court, New York City. 











$2.50 








Concerning Juvenile Delinquency 


Progressive Changes in Our Perspectives 
By Henry W. Thurston 


Theory and Practice of Social Case Work 
By Gordon Hamilton 


Social Case Recording 
By Gordon Hamilton 


Readings in Social Case Work, 1920-1938 


Selected Reprints for the Case Work Practitioner 
Edited by Fern Lowry 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


$2.75 


$3.00 


$2.50 


$3.50 
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